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The Way to Solve the Problem of 
Comfortable Wholesome Living 


7 The 
NEW SUBURB 


A series of articles by high 
authorities on the planning and 
building of the ideal town — 
Beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of model towns and homes 
in England and Amenica. 











In the July Number of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 





The Garden Cities of England pulsatile ta 
“This is England’s latest, possibly her greatest, contribution to the city problem, to the housing of the 
workingmen, the clerks, and the moderately well-to-do classes of the great cities.” 

Model Towns in America wanuin nm een mae 
An account of ‘“‘the first serious attempt in America to formulate the subject of city and town planning under 
our native conditions and to meet our distinctive problems.” 

The New Suburb of the Pacific Coast cua sect itaitaat Cee 

A survey of the many beautiful suburbs from California to Oregon. 
The Heart of the Hills By JOHN FOX, JR. 
Mountain Climbing in Alaska by a Woman DORA KEEN 


“The Ascent of Mt. Blackburn.” Beautifully illustrated with photographs by the author. 


$3.00 a Year, 25 Cents a Number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS New York 
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The Yale Door Check 
—a New Yale Product 


HIS new model combines the 

principles of the original 
“Blount” Door Check, with many 
improvements based on our experi- 
ence as the oldest and largest makers 
of door checks in the world. 


The Yale Door Check is thus not only 
the latest door-closing device, but also in 
every way the best. The reasons are ex- 
plained in our new folder, sent on request. 
We also continue to make the original 
Blount Door Check. 

The door check long ago became a neces- 
sity in business buildings. It is now recog- 
nized as a necessity in the home. 

Many doors in the home are required to 
be constantly closed. A door check is the 
only medium that can be employed to keep 
Sona them closed. ‘They are reliable and do not 
i ' forget. 
| One proves that you need Your dealer has every necessary size for 
ae door checks; the _ other your office, home or factory, and will put 


roves that the Yale is best. 
| iste . them on for you. 


; The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 










































\ Makers of YALE Products 
Local Offices é — 
Cuicaco: 74 East Randolph Street General Offices : 9 Murra) Street, New York 
San Francisco: 134 Rialto Building Exhibit Rooms : 25! Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Yale and Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 

















REALESTATE DIRECTORY | R 


Suburban Homes :: Town Houses and Apartments :: 


Country Estates 





N this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town houses, country estates 
make a selection from the offerings here made, or if more detailed information is desir 
through The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau. Particulars and special advertising rat 


Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Would YOU CARE to become a part owner of the 
income-producing properties shown herewith—and of 
others similar to them ? 

@ They are located on Manhattan Island, in the very heart of New York City 
—the most valuable and the most productive area of its size in the world. 


NE HUNDRED DOLLARS or more may be invested with perfect safety. 

It is a good place to invest your surplus funds or incoming dividends— 

because it offers a more satisfactory income-yield than you can generally 
obtain, with a higher degree of safety. 


Detailed information gladly sent on request. Write for circular 3] 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY COMPANY 


Assets, $10,594,305.96 Capital Stock, $3,950,000 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








THE HOME SERVICE BUREAIL 


helps you find the place you want 
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This cosy bungalow for $2,650 
Located on large plot, within convenient distance 
of station, stores, church, bathing beach, yacl 
harbor, casino, lakes and other recreative features 
of beautiful 


L Brightwaters 





< Fastest Sadie Ws | Z as 
THIS HOME 


Is typical of the many shown in our “Booklet of 
a= Lhotographs.” Learn about this beautiful all- 
year section by sending for our literature. 


SCARSDALE, 


Are located on the Harlem Division of the N. Y. 
Central, 20 miles from Grand Central Station. It 
is the healthiest and most picturesque section of 
Suburban New York. 


SCARSDALE ESTATES, 
ROBERT E. FARLEY, President, 
527 Fifth Ave., - New York City 











LONG ISLAND 
Built on concrete foundation; dry cellar; big 
fireplace; kitchen range, hot and d water, 
tubs; electric fixtures modern bathroon r 
and shades. Walks t i around house Plent 
of room for stable, poultry, garden and fi 
Lawn graded and seeded - ; 
mall cash payment—balance to suit. 
Album of Snapshots “HH” free upon request 


T. B. ACKERSON CO. 


| “Developers of Choice Properties and Builders of 


1 Houses of Me 
New York Offices: 1 West 34th Street 





























1 lands and city apartments. If it is not practical to 
i glad to furnish definite, business-like facts 
1 be sent upon request. Address Walter C. Kimball. 














67 The Investing 
gonps| Of July Funds 








S the time approaches for the 
A reinvestment of July funds, 
the study of securities be- 

comes of interest. The value of 
an investment offering depends on 


three things: security, yield and 
convertibility. 

How many Bonds or Stocks within 
yourknowledgemeet ALL THREE 
REQUIREMENTS? Many pro- 


vide security; some combine safety 


with convertibility; others a satisfac- & 


tory return with adequate security, 
but the desirable adjustment of these 
three factors eliminates a_ large 
number from consideration. 


The 6% Bonds of the American 
Real Estate Company provide this 
ideal combination. 


They are the direct contract obliga- 
tions of the American Real Estate 
Company, and based on its holdings 
of high-grade New York realty; they 
pay 6% interest; they permit con- 
version into cash before maturity. 
They have paid 6% for over 24 years, 
and have returned to investors nearly 
$9,000,000 in principal and interest, 
without loss or delay. 

A-R-E 6% Bonds are issued in two con- 
venient forms: for the direct investment of 


funds in hand, or for the systematic in- 
vestment of current surplus: 


6% Coupon Bonds 


For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 


Booklets, describing either or both of these 
Bonds, map of New York City showirg 
the location of properties, etc., sent free 
on request, 


American feal (state Company 
Founded 1888 Assets, $24,134,240.39 
Capital and Surplus, $2,076,587.35 


527 Fifth Ave. Room 629 New York 
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ON THE SOUND 


9 miles from Herald Square; 22 minutes via electric trains from Penna. 
Station. Most beautiful site for o_o 2 country homes in Queens 


County. Send for full d 
146 East 34th Street 


SHORE ACRES REALTY CO., *“* Newyork 








The Heights of Mohegan 








s7500 
will buy a charming home in this restricted locality, 
vicinity of Bronxville and Tuckahoe, Westchester 
County. $750 ne balance on mortgage and con- 
venient paymen 

We will build = order. Particulars on request. 


The Debenture Corporation of New York 
334 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Beechhurs t Rich Farm; Modern Buildings 


124 Acres $6700 Easy Terms 


One of the best farm homes in Warren County, New 
Jersey, within two hours of New York City; splendid 
modern buildings are worth fully $6,000 and the land :s 


excellent; section famous for dairy, grain and fruit; 100 
acres rolling fields, large pastures, 10 acres wood; two 
apple orchards; attractive 2-story 10-room dwelling, piazza, | 
running water, steam heat, 1oo-ft. barn with running 


water, new wagon house, other good outbuildings (no re- 
pairs needed), fine shade; pleasant surroundings, charming 
view; Owner cannot care "for it; if taken now only $6,700, 
easy terms. See photograph of buildings, further infor. 
mation and traveling directions to see it and other rich 
farms and splendid country homes, near New York and 
other large cities, in the mountains, along lakes and rivers 
and on the sea shore, page 57, “Strout” s Farm Catalogue 
35, copy free. Station 4oo1, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
47 West 34th Street, New York. 











Write for Bulletin 
No. 5, picturing houses 
now ready for occu- 


PARK HILL 


ancy. These, and  Qn-the-Hudson 
ouses ul o your « Pm 
order, may pur- THE SUBURB BEAUTIFUL 


chased on convenient terms at no greater annual cash 
outlay than the rental of a desirable apartment. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
Room 578 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Have You Ever Heard of the 


WINDSOR PLAN? 


It’s the surest method of genes the two most 
coveted things in a Man’s Life: 


A HOME AND MONEY 


The Windsor Plan enables the man of modest 
means to put his savings into real estate and receive 
the same percentage of profit as the millionaire and 
with the same security for his investment. 

Nearly four thousand people in New York City 
have already endorsed and profited by it. You will 
do the same if you write for information to the 
ee Department, 224 West 34th St., New York 
City. 

W INDSOR LAND and IMPROVEMENT CO. 

D. ag a oughlie President. 

Main Office: Times B nd St., & Broadway, N.Y. 
Brooklyn Office: Ts le Bar Bldg., Brooklyn. 
Pennsylvania Terminal Office: 224-226 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
The Largest Developer of Long I sland Home Property. 








Oakwood Heights 


“The Distinctive Home Place’’ 

A* ideal residence park for people of 

discriminating taste, providing at- 
tractive and congenial surroundings. 
Right at the Columbus Ave. Station (Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) of the N. Y.,N. H. & H. 
R.R. and junction of the new N. Y., 
Westchester and Boston Ry. 30 minutes 
from Grand Central Station, New York 
City. Plots and Lots for Sale 


J. B. THILL & CO. , Agents 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























r——_C OME hy a 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 











High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates, 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what kind 
of property you are looking for. 

I’ll send illustrated booklet, 


GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Room 208, Agricultural Bank Building 














REENWICH, CONN." 


I have a choice selection of 


Country Places and Estates 


(Properties of Quality) 
For Sale Throughout This Beautiful Section 


LAURENCE TIMMONS 


Opp. R. R. Station Tel., 456 Greenwich 











LAWRENCE PARK WEST 


Several plots for residential purposes, ranging in 
size from one acre up; near Lawrence Park Country 
Club, and within half a mile of the Bronxville Statioa 
and Hotel Gramatan. 


fish®Marvin 


527 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
or Bronxville 











Country Houses 


ON THE HIGH NORTH SHORE 
of Long Island 


Water Fronts and Plots Overlooking the Water 


SHIELDS COMPANY 
286 Fifth Avenue Tel. Madison Square 7950 














FLORIDA HOME AND FRUIT GROVE FOR SALE 


Five acres fertile land in suburbs of Tampa, Florida, near 
trolley lines; over 200 be nee, grapefruit and other 
trees in full fruit. 10 rooms, modern con- 
veniences; 2-story rm and carriag house cow barn; chicken 
house and runs; vegetable Immediate possession. 
Address Box 52, House Beauti ul, r" ‘Madison Ave., New York. 


l  ™. Leonia ~ 


Bungalow 
Section 


The location of 
this bungalow 
property is unique 
—nothing just like 
it around New 
York. Situated as 
it is on a hill among magnificent old trees 
and commanding extended views to the 
north, south and west, it offers the seeker 
after a home or home site unusual advan- 
tages; it is being developed in a thorough 
and substantial manner. 

It has all the advantages at the present time of a 
fairly established and well built up community. 

For booklet and pictures, address 


LEONIA HEIGHTS. LAND COMPANY 
Marbridge. Building, 
Broadway and 34th St., New York City. 











An Artistic Home at Leonia 





























Stucco Cement Bungalow, 4 Rooms, $700 


Attractive but inexpensive seashore sum- 
mer homes. A healthful and delightful 
location in which to live. A splendid 
investment for the man or woman of 
small means. 


What you have always wanted but 
thought you could not afford, we now 
place easily within your reach. 


Nature has been generous in providing 
Ocean Beach with an abundance of good 
air (no dust), pure water, surf bathing, 
still-water bathing, fishing, shooting, boat- 
ing and cool refreshing ocean breezes. 


To these natural advantages develop- 
ment has added eighty-five bungalows and 
cottages, ample boat service, a boat basin, 
docks, hotel, dancing pavilion, general 
store, post office, telegraph office, good san- 
itction and several miles of board walks. 
All within three years. 


Lots $150 and upward, sold on easy 
time payments. Furnished Bungalows and 
Cottages to rent. Write us at once for 
booklets and maps. 

Let us tell you all about Ocean Beach 
and then, as our guest, inspect the prop- 
erty and see for yourself that what we 
say is true. 


Write us today. Ocean Beach 
Improvement Company, John A. 
Wilbur, President, 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








Surf Bathing at Ocean Beach 

















Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful 














On the High north shore of Long Island 


kensington-Great Weck 


4 BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES 
Ready now 
$15,000 TO $26,000. EASY TEEMS 


Only 27 minutes from Penna. Station 


Rickert-Finlayp Realty Co. 


45 West 34th St. one 5600 Murray Hill 























ARCHITECTURAL DEPT | 


House Designs = 


Landscape Architecture = Engineering 





NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, land litects and engineers, sanitary and water supply svs- 
tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions f these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, lison Avenue, New York City. 











If you are building or repairing, let us show you our 


Metal Ceilings 


We have some distinctive, exceptional patterns, 
Seam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in Adams, Tudor 
or Gothic style. 


If we have the measures of your rooms, with an 
idea of the style desired, we can suit you. 


Durable and Incombustible 


The quickest and best way to repair an old plaster 
ceiling is to put ub a metal one. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO., 
35 Cherry Street, New York 














“COUNTRY 4"» SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


a book designed to solve your building proposition. 
1912 Edition 9x12 Loe 150 illustrations 


jal, Artistic, 

Half Timber 

Bu ow and other 
styles of Architec- 


4 ture. General speciti- 

a cations, interior sug- 
gestions and practical 
information. 





rinted with half- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old building 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St. New York City 











GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 


Our Booklet 
“Modern House Heating”’ 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 





REAL HELP FOR HOME-BUILDERS 
Nothing helps the home-builder to secure just the 
features wanted as much asa big variety of designs 
and floor-plans showing the best types of homes. 


“DISTINCTIVE HOMES AND GARDENS” 
give endless suggestions, show scores of different 
arrangements of characteristic homes—covering 
every phase of building. No. 1—35 designs, $1000 to 
$6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3—Combining No.1 and 2 $1.50. Stock plans 
priced in each book. Ask for special offer on origi- 
nalplans—descriptive circular sent upon request. 


-The Kauffman Company- 


CLEVELAND, ono | 
e) 





Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


S22 
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96 Liberty Street NEW YORK jj 622 ROSE BUILDING 
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ESTIMATE OF COST 
Mason, brick work . $694.00 





a as aie. < 
E " a } ‘ 


Plaster in and out . 198.00 
Mill work - +» 635.00 
Rough lumber ° - 494.09 
Hardware... . 8.5.00 
(eae 55.00 
Painting . . . « 125.00 
Tinring - « 135.00 
Carpenter I: abor . . 610.C0 


Total - $2851.00 
Then consult our 1912 edition of originality, 
personality, individuality, in Houses Built 
i for Homes, containing perspectives, floor-plans and contractor's 
estimates, of moderate priced homes of character. 
Cut along dotted line and mail togetner with 50c to 


718-20 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PIERRE LINDHOUT, Architect 
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3?au Se” DESIGNERS: 


De 
Are you purchasing, te? 
Gcauteedes, * Farm or ia Esta 
Do you desire to alter, Cc ome to . 8 
We will beautify it and make it ho ik will arrang 
plant and aasist you to build it accord to tk ost econo 
Write for t 


103 Park Avenue 














THE ROSS CO, New York 





I Save You Money 
In ne Building 


And give you the very latest 





rie economy of space in HOU SE ( OT TAGES, Bl 
OW 

My _ of e xperien e as " itect nd engir Iu answer to this, Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces “Stucco Houses” 
planning buildings fo se have « with new designs for 1912. The illustrations give a clear idea of the 
in my new book ‘MODE RN. ‘He IME S artistic and beauty and shape of the details of the building. The price of “Stucco 
plans and designs for houses m $1,500 to $8 Ifouses”’ is $5.00 by express, prepaid. Also “Colonial Houses” showing 


instructive illustrations desi¢nsin that ever beautiful style. Price $2.00 by express, prepaid. 


Vorth many dollars t i f n ents prepaid Address 


CLYDE S. ADAMS, 1235 Arch St., Philadelphia, P< E, S. Child, Architect, Room |0\8, 29 Broadway, New York City 








STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PACIFIC COAST HOMES, inexpensive, original in design and plans 
sre practical for any climate. For a profitable investment, why not build 
a Buogalow? Our books contain plens and detailed information. 


AREPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA _HOMES”—Price, 50 cents 


ik of 50 Bungalows. Cottages. and sang Residences. One and 
two story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1500 to $6060. 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price 50 cents. 
book of 50 one-story Bungalows of four to six rooms costing $500 to 
$2000. The only published collection of very low cost Bungalows. 


BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 19¢, FREE with orders for two books 
E.W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts.,217-K. Henne Block, Los Angeles 








THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 


designed f ORTHERN CLIMATES, combine the artistic beauty of Cali- 
fornia bung with the utility of the Northern homes. 

The des is a Californian and knows the bungalow by heart. 
br ng with interest and suggestion for all home makers. It 
compact arrangements, popular and economical story and 
two-story homes of character, and cozy camps and lodges, 





















uilt for $20 up. 
Price. ir nage supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cents. 
ROLLIN H. Tt STTLE, Architect P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 




















Magnificent Books on Home Buildings 





| Modern Dwellings—9x12 ) Illus. ) BOTH 

($3,500 to $50,000) v Plans - - $1.50 BOOKS 
@| American Homes 150° I rations 5 00 

1 ($2,500 to $10,000) wit ns $1.00 ° 


These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas ia 


Georgian, Colonial, Bungalow, &c. 


For those who are Planning to Build 


i GEO. F. BARBER & C O, ,Archts., Knoxville, Tenn, 
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HOTEL & TRAVEL GUIDE 


Hotels and Resorts 3 Tours and Travel 4 Summer Camps 





N THIS department will be printed the advertisements of hotels and resorts, summer camps, tours and routes of travel. Through The House Beautiful 
L Home Service Bureau we will gladly furnish complete information about leading American and foreign hotels and arrange for accommodations. This 
service is free. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon request. dddress Walter C. Kimball, Inc 
son Avenue, New York City. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


No cruise compares with this. Made under ideal 
conditions by the palatial cruising steamship 


CLEVELAND 


17,000 TONS—A Floating Hotel 

110 Days Duration Cost $650 and up 
From New York, October 19, 1912 

From San Francisco, February 6, 1913 


Including all necessary expenses aboard and ashore, 
railway, hotel, shore excursions, carriages, guides, 
fees, etc. 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


Norway, North Cape, Spitzbergen 
CRUISES FROM HAMBURG 
During July and August 


Duration from 14 to 26 days. 
Cost $62.50 up. By the large 
cruising ships 


Victoria Luise 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
and Meteor 


Short Cruises to Jamaica 

and Panama Canal _ by 

‘Prinz’ Steamers—Sailing 
Weekly 


dvertising Managers, 1 Madi- 






































Congenial Company 


is always to be found at 
the many resorts that dot 
the seacoast, bays and 
wooded hills of 


LONG ISLAND 


These cool, inviting shores echo with 
the merriment of vacationists from 
all over the land, and the near- 
ness of the resorts appeal to week- 
end parties who delight in the 
pleasures of boating, surf and still- 
water bathing, golfing, tennis, 
tramping over the wooded hills, 
and a hundred other pastimes. 
For full description and 
many pictures of these 
beauty ots, as well as 
a list a the best hotels 
and boarding houses, send 
lie. to_ the Gen'l Pass’r 
Agent, Long Island R. R., 
Room 352, Pennsylvania Sta- 
\ tion, New York 








Write for booklet of any 
cruise 
Hamburg - American Line 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK } ~ J 

Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, ‘ ~ th %/ 


Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco DAY $ \ 
AY oN 
| 12: vaca UUuP 

















REAL KES TAT ,» oie es ¢. t OR Y Berth and Meals Included (First Cabin) 


To Halifax, Nova Scotia and St. 





John’s, Newfoundland, via 

















= You cannot spend a more delightful and interesting 
IDEAL CHICAGO HOME FOR SALE summer vacation than by taking this grand cruise to 
HOMES IN THE PINES Conveniently and economically planned for efficiency in house pons ye tage wth. oe a . nig _o 
keeping by Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, a House Beautiful and costing much. less. 1¢ splendid, new, large 
Park ¥ T READY for OCCUPANCY contributor, Modern 2-story and attic brick house, 8 rooms, 2 tourist steamships ““Stephano’* and **Florizel,"’ offer 
baths; maple flooring, poplar trim; leaded glass casement win every modern equipment for safety and comfort. No 
dows and built-in bookcases and china closets; house exception- hotel bills. You live on the ship, 7 days at sea, 5 
ally well built and finished. Near Illinois Central and 8. 8. El days in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra. 
$10.00 BUYS A $250.00 LOT. Balance arranged in For further particulars address Mrs. J. H. Wilkerson, 6448 Send tor handsome Miustrated Catalo~ 19 
small payments. Send for Beautiful Booklet. starve . Ave., Chicago, Ill., or House Beautiful Home BOWRING COMPANY, 19 BatteryPlace, New York 
Service ureau. 
Brentwood Realty Co., 1 West 34th St., New York 




















GREENWICH, CONN. ||ARCHITECTURAL 
No, 263—FOR SALE OR RENT 

A very attractive stucco dwelling; eight bed- 

rooms; four baths. Garage. Fine trees and 

planting. Beautiful brook forms one boundary. 

Less than one mile to station. Possession can 

be had at once. 


FRANKLIN EDSON, RAYMOND B, THOMPSON CO, 


Real Estate Agency 
Smith Building, Greenwich, Conn. Telephone 729 








Homes of Character 


illustrates 40 plans of 
rye Bungalows, Cot- 
ges and Houses. 
HCHARAC TER” in each 
design. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00. Sample pages 2c. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON 
(Inc.) Architect, 
1248 Williamson Bildg., 
Cleveland, O. 
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THE SHOFFING GUIDE 


New Devices = Metropolitan Shops es Household Utilities 








HIS department combines one of the established features of THe House BEaAutit \ ; “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 

] appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside readit r. The department is used primarily for small adver- 

tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single colum vi ccepted. Par nd special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc. Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Aver York City. 














or elsewhere will [ ptly furnished; 
name of the manufa I rte he W |‘ 
er Se Sens share 0s ans onl bow. eh te par. | A EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR PI d 


G. LUCCHESI ch | 
company Aut Inquimes. Appress “The Ir 5 904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


& co. Bureau,” THe H E | 315 | 


emer hago cep | Sent nodes = Furniture and Fabrics 


P. SARTI, 






| To individuals the name of the retail shop ir 
| 


















































Modern Masterpieces of Art ia epee oF oa a Painting and Papering 
eummenenttarenommtuee || J's pork te tlt ace somes oh Interior Woodwork 
VASES IN CEMENT. POMPELAN garden with its essorit Pottery and Metal Work 
ee SS COMPOSITION, camp with its needs, h illed forth t t 
PLAC SAND TABLES, FIRE- of inventor and make rt turn shings t \ Simple work as well as elaborate 
It d Catale o ‘aster r tempted on every 1 Wl usel : e P 
“Gudastes Qekaees tiful articles for t * shape ge ARES ; Estimates and designs furnished 
Seles and Show Rooms now the question of ve shall 
Victory of Samothrace 113 East 34th St., New York summer house vhat for the g . 
doors.” Among new and attract ( - Secs Hass 
are large wicket ts. These come it ite, | 
GENUINE ANTIQUES | | ti to'carry the‘botties and glasses, a decanter, if| | 
d | one is needed, the eek seen NTERIOR DECORATION 
No Reproductions one % needed re Raggett =. | 
P here are six of the willow, | :| | SHOPPING IN ALL BRANCHES 
English and Colonial Furniture the cretonne tha s the tra} ' ; Will decorat . 
course, covered w glass. The con i ill decorate one room or entire 
ay eye one ae Chima holding this glass the grass or c or house and buy anything for the home. 
e issue no catalogues anywhere else in ot f these holder st @ Special arrangements with tailors, 
HENRY V. WEIL apparent. Th is re Lseparat dressmakers and milliners as well as 
" dozen if wished. 17 vasket for the s > | the large shops for the purchase of all 
698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street will find many er It hol t rs, | iediutiiess oasis 
NEW YORK cigarettes, matches 1 everything t le | . o o ; 
smoker comfortable. The handles of thes S rompt Personal Service 
_ se) ano 1g at | are made for use. 1h = Mrs. Walter Remington Nichols 
stained baskets, wit ning crimso1 





RARE and GENUINE ANTIQUES bacon | 105 East Fifteenth Street, New York City 








Positively | \ ' 7 E had the I leasure r seeing l — 
EA RLY DUTCH COLONIAL | ago. These wer intended to fit of At the Sign of the Roof Tree 
r ’ Il designs, but the shade cried out ope 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE. | | ‘ a] E.N. ELMORE 


1 \ ; P 1 7 it 
design as the la L ve I 1 Dealer in all kinds of 








SHERATON and EMPIRE PERIODS | | had been fitted nt, for one | . . 

Established over 15 years shade was made of a close fine grass ch | Amtiques and Reproductions 

IRVING ELTING New York Store congo Rage tly sicigall “Auge: «Agel ted | | A stoe place to have hemeevohes Luncheon and Ton 
Saugerties, N. Y. 2479 BROADWAY baskets of f1 ' lors f the a ad at moderate prices. 

pomegranate, but toned down to a lool ft- - a 











ness that age gives 





SUN DIAL SHOP 


























’ ee " ’ 
KELLER’S ILLUSTRATED NOTHER lamp, in gray green | anti gnteri 
AND PRICED CATALOGUE H OF ANTIQUE FUR- the shade of ne tone of gt n ntigues, Snterior 
NITURE AND FIREPLACE FITTINGS—A GUIDE nian, cael i desteen ot a ic Decoration 
FOR BEAUTIFUL FURNISHINGS SENT UPON iis Mees 4 Phang voncngle Bo Pr 
ER IN AMERICA, Tee ee the plant. Anot f stone re, had t in Mrs. Herbert Nelson Curtis. 
FERDINAND KELLER, same tone, covered with pink tulips, grov ht 22 SS. a —* City 
216-18-20 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. from the edge of the shade, with the as | phone 2970 Madison 
they naturally grow on the edge of t A —~ = 
\ “EEE Ss ro Qrders are taken for any lor and n 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” ary ae os 
Is a 100-page hand-book -— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science \ \ ) . Cae ee P 4 i ; le 14 


RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 





courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bulle- opening 1eW nport 








ee “Free Hand Cooking.” 10 cents. ‘*Food Values.” 10 cents. **The brocade The hangings and Rate teria Ri Pend E 
Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Appliances,’’ 64 pp. ill., 75 cents. = . gs, es, Rings, Pendants, Etc. 
American School of Home Economies, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. | that had been us taly and F1 pets 
vears ago. They are beautiful to 1 Specimens from all parts of the 
pieces, like table t r mats and world—no duplicates, hence no cata- 
The Beautiful Hand-Woven logue. Beautiful line of unset stones, 
HE gar len furniture is in stone, ter pearls, shell and onyx cameos. Will 
PEQUOT RUGS | I gfe evod ands: | send ‘selection to those furnishing 
Siery rustic furniture is com ed | satisfactory references, either private 
Refreshing Simplicity | in the country. It has the advantage of ing | customers or dealers. 
agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in desi injured by the w er and need not d | 
Whstoreme oe Cccapentive tend for bockint. 1 aadec cover at night or duting storms. There | > * 9 UEL GOLD BERG 
HAS. H. KIMBALL are many pieces, and the chairs and s are Cea 
40 loonie nee Norwich Town, Conn. | comfortable. The arbor play-houses for cases See eek, Caines 
are attractive on a lawn or under tr Tk eo ooo oe oe oer oeoe5eSe5 
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HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture. 


For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, Inc. 


1504 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 





















FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15¢ for Booklet 
“See Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599.”’ 


MARBLES MANTELS 





Japanese Garden 
Constructor 
Real Japanese Garden 
made at small cost. 
Information and litera- 
ture sent upon request. 
T. R. OTSUKA 
414 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











GRANDMA'S QUILTPATCH, 
Are you interested in old-fashioned quilts? 
Why not make one? 


We furnish, all cut, ready for sewing. 
Beautiful old patterns. For further information § ad- 
dress, MISS STEVENSON’S SHOP, Sewickley, Penn, 











PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 


new floors—different patterns to match furhishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 


and catalogues of design FREE. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufacturers, Indianapclis, Ind. 


i The Chimes of 


Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home  furnishing—an 
accurate to-the-second timekeeper, re- 
producing the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey every quarter-hour Alt!,ough 
the tones are soft and low, they are 
clear enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an idea’ 


WEDDING GIFT 
being both useful and beautiful. It is 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express prepaid 
anywhere. 

Will send on 10 days’ approral upon receipt of satisfactory references 
and a deposit of $3.00 
HISTORIC LITERATURE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON, s,c:%cits Dayton, Ohio 




















formal garden, the stone or cement bencties, the 
vases for plants, the pedestal for the sun dial 
and the wall fountain all come in great va- 
riety of design and price. ‘The white and the 
green wooden settees and seats come in beautiful 
shapes and are durable and reasonable in price. 

The Hong Kong chairs, the Manila bamboo 
chairs, and the East Indian winged chair with 
canopy, are sti:l favorites for the porches, and for 
comfort in hot weather they cannot be ex- 
celled. There is an elasticity in their weave that 
makes them more comfortable than on home- 
made stiffer work. Our own reed and willow, 
however, have every variety of shape, and are 


fitted for the living room as well as for the 
porches. 
° 
<= 
™ would be well for the readers of the Houser 
BEAUTIFUL who are building country houses, 


to know of the old oak wainscoting and pan- 

eling which has been brought to these shores 

from English houses. For the master’s room in 

a country home what could be more interesting 

than such paneling grown soft in tone by age? 
pS 


P——— 
——— 


HE Peasant Pottery of different countries 
is attractive for decoration and also for 
table use in a country house. There is 

nothing more charming for a breakfast set or 
luncheon. The Brittany pottery, the Austrian 
and the Russian, all are varied in color. Blues, 
yellows, reds, greens and orange are the usual 
tones. It is made of earthen ware and is finished 
with a high glaze. Birds, flowers and people, very 
conventionalized, make the decorations. 

There is an English ware called “Sutherland 
Ware,” which is very decorative, clusters of big 
roses in deep color, with the green leaves making 
the design of decoration. The Duchess of 
Sutherland owns the potteries and these works 
are noted for being made without lead in the 
glaze in order to protect the workmen. 

— 
I have sent us samples of post-card holders. 
These cases are the fac-simile of a bound 
book, with marbled paper and linen corners and 
back. There is plenty of room between the covers 
for two or three dozen cards. A broad rubber 
band is made into the cover in such a way as to 
secure the contents. We predict a great popu- 
larity for these articles, as the convenience to the 
traveler and those collecting cards is evident. 
They suggest the fine work of the book binder 
rather than the usual amateurish post-card books 

and are reasonable in price. 


WO young ladies skilled in craft work 


4 
_ 


E have also before us some interesting 
W place cards and tally cards colored by 
an invalid who employs his time in the 

use of color for which he has the true feeling. 
These cards are not expensive, and are extremely 


effective. 
I the person who depends for luck on a 
four leaf clover to spend precious mo- 
ments scanning the road side and hunting the 
fields. A florist of New York City has brought 
the elusive freak of nature, through no one knows 
what evolution, till he has a plant, and thousands 
of them, that can always be depended on. These 
plants are now on the market and though selling 
at a high price, the demand is still greater than 
the supply. The florist was taken by surprise, not 
knowing that his attempt would meet with such 
success, but fresh supplies will be constantly com- 
ing. They are such healthy, vigorous plants, 
and show to such advantage in the willow baskets 
which surround the pot that we are very sure 
they will be the popular “gift.” There are eight 
hundred thousand plants now being made ready 
for the fall, 


as 
_ 


HERE will be no 


longer the necessity for 


5 








Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


FTHREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long fife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
not your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition, 

Examine closely stitching 
mm our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
Quilted Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. * Noe*yonc* 


New Yor 


make 





‘None genuine without 


Trade Mark. 











BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 














Commenced | center plopes with 
baskets to _ worked in colors. 
Scallop edge, with materials, Price 





$2 Guest towels, $1.50. Cushion 
covers, oblong, $3.00. Pin cushions, 
60 cents. Plate doylies, price, $2.50 
for 6, one commenced, Cross stitch 
books, 15 and 25 cts. Colored cot- 
tons, all shades. 


HURM ART SHOP 
277 5th Ave., near 30th, New York 


& 





















Choosing Your Wall Coverings 
is an important matter. You'll make no mis- 
takein deciding upon the famous 
Fab-Rik-0-Na Woven Wall Coverings 
Highly artistic. Easily applied. Prevent walls 
from cracking. Easy to clean. Numerous 
colors and shades that insure perfect harmony. 
Fade-proof. Write for samples. 
H. B. Wicem's Sons Co. 216 Accu St., BLeemrieno, N. J. 










Delight the children with » 
}) Shetland Pony 


unceasing source of pleas- 
ure, a safe and ideal playmate. 
Makes the child strong and ro- 
bust. Inexpensive to buy and 
keep. Highest types here. Com- 


B, patetant ion guar- 





anteed. ite for illustrated 
catal lo 

BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 22 Markham, Va. 








Does your open fire really warm the room, or does 

most of the heat go up the chimney? 

__ JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 

Utilizes the heat; warms and ventilates both lower 

and upper rooms. A compact, simple heating system. 
Send for illustrated catalog and be convinced. 

E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 52 North Beekman St., New York 
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GARDEN TERRA CG@STA 


Strength and Durability Characterize the Galloway 
Productions. Send for catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Vases and Garden Furniture. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 


3220 Walnut St. Philadelphia 











USE 
“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Gooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 


“It Makes the House a Home’’ 


Send Stamp today for 
“Economy Way." 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
“*Economy"’ Gas 1s Automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 
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PROTEC Your floors 
and floor 
coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 














The Sash Cord in Your 
New House 


It may seem but a triviai matter, but it is 
Teally important. You’ve probably known 
the troubles that come from most cords— 
fraying, catching and eventual breaking. 

Now, this time, eliminate all these, by 
insisting that the architect specify 


“SILVER LAKE A” 
Braided Sash Cord 
(Name indelibly stamped on every foot) 


Guaranteed to last 20 years, It is braided 
solid of cotton—the surface is smooth and 
hard; very strong and won't stretch after it is 
once adjusted, and the weight at once assumes 
its final position. It is non-inflammable, 
free from flaws and sure to run smoothly. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standard in 
U. S. Government braided cord specifications. 


ae Ue 
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Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 


Keep them always looking new 
by finishing with 


OLS English 
floor Wax 


the quality wax—doesn’t scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical-- 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—so-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
Care.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati, O. 








CANDLESTICKS 
from 
THE BRASS CITY 


@Send for our portfolio 
illustrating |2 reproductions of 
genuine Colonial Candlesticks 
found in old New England Homes. 

BEST CAST BRASS. 
@ Also several modern designs 
Very artistic. WROUGHT BRASS. 
Bright or old brass finish. 


AUG. L. GAUTHIER Inc. 
178 West Main Street 
WATERBURY 
CONN. 





ANTIQUE 


f all kinds—large stock of OLD CHINA; some fine old 
MAHOGANY FURNITURE; Copper, Brass, Pewter and 
old Cut Glass; old Blue Quilts; Colored English Prints; 
Mirrors and Clocks. Many other Antiques. Cata- 
on request. 


dq 


% MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS, Box_ 96, 
WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


————$ = 


Hand-carved 
CRETAN STONE 


This Mantel of the Adams Period, with its fine!y-chiselled 
figures in low and full relief, is typical of our many artistic 
models, hand-carved in a dustless, durable, water-proof 
fire-proof material that IS stone except that it weighs less 
and costs less. 


Write for photographs and 
ask where to see a specimen 
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Are B ° . | NEW flatiron called the Universal Thermo | 
ul in Cell Iron is said to retain the heat on 
You e — account of the insulating dead air space ¥ 
between the hood and the iron. It is on the 3 
same principle as the thermos bottle and fire- 7 
Then let us send you copy of our new | less cooker. | 
pooklet-—H. B. 7—which tells all about the — = 
proper method of finishing floors and in- | HE Sanitary Garbage Pail has all the good = 
terior woodwork, I features of a wire sink basket and none | 
of its objections. It is rust-proof and _ 
| the cover of the pail is made in the form of a 
Johnson’s Wood Dye strainer. All the waste containing | liquids is 
first thrown into the cover, which is attached 
P . ‘ to the pail, and the liquid passes off in the sink 
ees gy or gedn D cag SE: while the solids return to the pail when the 
as ar stic and bez as he naa There i > ps — " . —_ 
woods, Tell us the kind of woods cover is closed.” There is a handle to the rail | OUTDOOR TEMPERATURES 
ou will use and we will mai ee ; REC ORDED TOMATI 
am panels of those % ‘oods | ~— | ree - a iaiind os tot posed 
‘artistic: ally finished — to- OME interesting Japanese porcelains have a rhermomete rs, ne of which is illustrated above. The 
gether with our 25¢ book- An- S ground of solid red or green, with an effec — i insta led ee | in the lattice ha 
let—all free and post- “bay tive dragon decoration of silver black. Of eat Rigg leap cen reed ae dee eee — 
paid. ma . a the two, the red is the better, as Japanese greens — , to = macore 1 B In nearerne me Res Ry 2 be in- 
i are sometimes unsatisfactory. A téte a téte serv- raeegsns + pagpcpcagiy rite for illustrated Bulletin No. 124. 
:— iam 5 Se, Sates, Panett na ice of this scarlet porcelain has a tray of the THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 














carved and lacquered wood. 
ae | = 


ORIENTAL RUG OST of these gray papers have tree designs , 4 
M and suggest a dim wood, on a misty, gray Miss Throop Miss Veerhoff 
SKEPTICISM winter morning, when everything is shad- 37 East 60th Street, New York 


owy and mysterious. One of them has the misty 
accounts for my being in business. Knowing effect, but it is mist brightened with sunshine. Pa- 
that four out of every five rug books are J . > ‘ errr 
written by dealers, I investigated the subject pers like these are meant for drawing-rooms with 
eS Se Se ee ee mahogany furniture, choice pictures and porce- 
p e »nce. s sever: 1si ar: 
saath ce ee eee See lains, rooms whose every detail is daintily perfect. 











i shes dene Ace Interior Decorations 


le im buy wisely. Now I buy more gem rugs than Used in bedrooms they are attractive backbrounds a .* . oe | 
any ten men in America. It is no trick to sell for flowered cretonne furnishings Ev ery thing for the ¢ ountry House. 
such rugs; my success is in my buying. If : ; ail Beautiful new wallpapers and cre- 

i you buy of me.you will buy right. And you _-* 


i can afford none but the best. = tonnes. Furniture and rugs. Simple 
Rug list sent upon request, and rugs prepaid > . . ° wi c as well as elaborate planne 
on approval. ' = HE blue and white crepes, in fact all the cot- tg ll ; a Canora SeaaEee 

4 | I ton crepes, vary greatly in merit, so that it | — 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired I ; 8 y 


is pleasant to be able to note some very sat- 
isfactory ones. These have the typical chrysan- 
themum and bamboo designs in strong blue on a 
white ground, and the same patterns in white on 
a solid blue ground. The blue and white crepes 
are guaranteed to wash perfectly, and they are 
most effective for bedroom furnishings. This is 
the season for piazza furnishings and one who has 


171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A Rare Antique Highboy for Sale 























No. 1—Made of 


washable cotton 
voile. trimmed with 
real cluny lace, hand 
embroidered. Price 


= —s 
Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 











“You select the color—we'll make 











1.00 pos.paid. he rug.” —seamles ; 
$ sage ever seen piazza cushions of blue and white crepe iy gy Ay 
J. MIGLIORE . . , : 
132 W. 23d Street No’? 7 used where they were relived against stained tone—soft and Gubdued, or bright 

° o.£2—Macramecollar, . ‘ » an ¢ ‘ and striking. riginal, individual 
shingles ‘ se § sh ¢ > . 
New York Price $1.00 postpaid. shingles of a house seldom wish anything else ertistic, Ganilied. Poem weal or 
- — camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
OR the guest chamber of the country house, Order through your furnisher. 
or for the city bedroom without plumbing, 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 4 





the old-fashioned corner washstands are | 
much sought for. With carefully fitted covers of 
lace edged linen and bowl and pitcher of quaintly | 






































flowered china, they look extremely well in a se- 
cluded corner, and they have the advantage of be- | IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 
° ° 1e se *% a Ste J 4 4 
ing more readily screened off than a rectangular | penn the pp and senting te “Geneen 
| stand. | of many readers of the magazine. We will write 
a your copy. Address Manager Real Estate Depart- 
ment, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
eke ars eaermer ye) OR a blue and white bedroom it is possible to | —& 
. In the NEW IDEA DINING TABLE the house- get a great variety of English stoneware 
<eeper will find a piece of furniture perfectly suitec Is 9 itchers shadec 7 
to formal and informal dining. bowls and pitchers, in bier x! ing shades of GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
“One great advantage is that it presents at all blue. Not the least attractive of these is the fa- When yon aive madhinomade oie, sen ahaieies “te 
a pe Pe yma Tyg B . ames omen. 2 miliar willow pattern. There are also bowls and | easy to duplicate and more or less commonplace. The 
in the manner of a border, a scheme so logical pitchers to be had in both sorts of Canton china, -----H, SF a, pall hee conditioner a aan and 
— > . a matter 3 waneeemnens that it — ee the blue willow and the Medallion ware, or as it } superb be mage they have = equal. Every piece 
volver ong ago. 1e mechanism Is so siiInple . ° . suggests pa > dual é 4 
that @ child may manipulate it. and it is the work is sometimes called, the Green India. N: aturally uggests beauty indivi ual ity anc refined elegance. 
of a few moments only to prepare for extra guests. neither of them is cheap, but they as well as fur- 
ae ae Se SENS Oe. Seen niture might be regarded as heirlooms. 
The circular table has many advantages. No less — 
a person than King Arthur made the discovery a | P os ae s 
wamber of centuries ago, and wise henesbooners | HE Morris chair in wicker is new and is a | Unique Sterling Silver Bracelet, Viennese Design, $5.00 Postpaid. 
lave a ways weferred it on the ground of u y Tut 
= ' | J substantial improvement upon the wooden | | Wilts fyx Tookay, Booklet, showing, other, niece, of, y 
: ables ‘come with 45-in., Fe in. on . one. article, as it 1s extremely light. The ad- wrought copper especially suitable for wedding gifts. A 
Leaves for 45-in op are 10 in. wide. ers 12 x pair of our P ess” Cand ick ith 1 - 
in ahaa Skin eetael tetas toon’ GEAnD 00 GSE justment at the back is made by a rod with ball ered enberer cols San ake "te nee a 
Construction and finish of every table are guar- ends covered with wicker. Those shown have most discerning June bride. The price of these is $2.00 
anteed. Write for Catalogue. cretonne cushions, but ther vould each, or $3.50 the Pair. Address 
jan , e would seem to be no 
THE LONG FURNITURE co Chillicothe 5 thy they should b ith KAR PP THE TOOKAY SHOP 
9 Ohio reason why ey snou not be covered wit can- . EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
vas or tapestry, 
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After Careful Investigation We Are Able to 
——E Report that 


A 
{ 


The Largest Assortment of 
—= Pure Carrara Garden Mar- 
bles at the Lowest Prices in 

> New York is at 


<== Wanamaker’s 


B* reason of our direct purchase from 
Italy—where the best garden mar- 
bles are to be found—we sell, at lower 
prices, beautifully carved Italian benches, tables, chairs, fou 





ye tains, jardinieres and window boxes of pure Carrara Marb! 
iy a 
BS Af 4 
i = No. 20—Gard. 
ae of pure Carrar 2 
2 4 with car top 
, Height 18 inc 
No. 47 Pedestal f . PY ees 
and vase of pure Car- 5 saches, es 





inches. $47.50. ; , 
rara_ marble, height - — %47-56 arog 
47% inches, top of 18 


vase 14% inches, base 
8 inches. Pedestal and 


na WE invite your inspection and 
comparison of the display <== 
in our Art Rooms of these Carrara Marbles, and also “=== 


the Terra Cottas from the famous Signa of Florence. Retesee@n7ayy)”” 








of pure Carrara marbl 


No. 31—Garden Bench of beautifully carved. | \ 46—Font « 
pure Carrara marble elabo- 36 inches, width 28 inc che S, ’ rble 
rately carved throughout, base 1 3. inches, ice } 
Height 37% inches, length $67.50. 


38 inches. Price $110. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 






























We cffer to home | 
obtainable. A comple 1 ( 
man houses (worth from f ed "witho nut ch 
to subscribers of THE oR AF TSMAN “MAG AZINE 


THE CRAPFOMAN MAG AZINE treats in a new 


© most a pm 
1 t f 














inspiring way of | g inishing and be ausityi 

and their surroundi f art: craft work; gardenir 
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“ - A Craftsman house means a real home with no u 7 
less partitions; no waste space; no ee 
but a durable, beautiful, convenient house which yx fa 
will love to think of as home, 


SEND 6c for “24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” : 
HOUSE PLANS FREE “THE CRAFTSMAN  HOUSB” and convince you 
by studying the exteriors and floor plans shown there 


“THE CRAFTSMAN,” Ben Wiles, Cire’n Manager 
Room 409, 41 West 34th St., New York Cit) 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


HE August issue of THe House Beav- 
TIFUL will be essentially an outdoor 
number. The mountains, the seashore and 
the country will provide the backgrounds for 
articles and illustrations. Mr. Embury will 
discuss Plans of Houses at the Seashore, 
a timely subject ably supplemented by 
Miss Clark’s Seaside Planting. Bunga- 
lows have a special fitness in the month 
of August. The bungalow theme will be 
delightfully illustrated and_ discussed, 
with many hints and suggestions in re- 
gard to decoration and_ furnishing. 
Bungalows in General will be described 
by Mary W. Mount and Bungalow 
Porches by Ann Wentworth, with special 
reference to furnishings in willow, rattan, 
reed and bamboo. A Portable Bungalow 
will form the topic of a brief paper by 
Mary Rutherfurd Jay. How Miss Jay in- 
corporated certain theories of Japanese 
harmony and decoration in a_ five-hun- 
dred-dollar American bungalow will be 
found of practical importance. Gardens 
naturally claim attention at this season. 
Among the numerous garden features may 
be mentioned : 

How to Make a Small Garden, by Rose 
Standish Nichols. 

The Consoling Art of Gardening, by Nina 
R. Allen. 

Beauty from the Iris Garden, by Clarence 
Moores Weed. 

The -Use of Field Flowers in Household 
Decoration, by Harriet Joor. 

A Phlox Garden, by L. L. Hetzer. 

Che house practical will not be neglected. 

Housekeeping Helps—Cupboards, Closets 
and Built-In Furniture, by Charles E. White, 
Jr., will prove of especial interest and value. 

Other notable features pertaining to the 
house will be The Brick and the Blinds in 
Exterior Decoration, by Jonathan A. Rawson, 
Jr., and 

A Successful Small House at Newton, Mass., 
designed by Henry C. Holt. 

Modern Floor Plans, by J. Dysard, will 
give architects and pe something 
new to think about in interior planning. 

Among collectors’ interests several unique 
features should be emphasized. 

In Early American Spoons, by Elizabeth M. 
Comstock, a fascinating and somewhat neg- 
lected subject will be discussed. 

In The Lure of the Persian Rug, by Philip 
M. Riley, the reader will find entertaining in- 
formation regarding a well-known topic. 

In A Collection of Old Chairs, Virginia 
Robie will describe old ladder and _ banister 
back designs, including several little-known 
types in rush and cane. 

\mong the Departments, The Shopping 
Guide will be devoted partially to automobile 
and camp supplies, together with the more 
general items of decorative and shopping in- 
terest. Under Old China, “Bypaths in Blue 
Staffordshire” will be treated, giving special 
hints and suggestions to those who are begin- 
ning a Staffordshire collection. The Automo- 
bile Notes will include timely information for 
motor enthusiasts. How to Derive Real Pleas- 
ure from Midsummer Motoring is Mr. 
Wagner’s subject. The Kitchen Garden and 
Questions and Answers will be found practical 


} and helpful, as usual. 


\ugust has the reputation of being a dull 
magazine month. It is an interesting fact, 
nevertheless, that the August issues of The 
House Beautiful, in the past, have speedily 
gone out of print. 
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»f th s department will be glad to describe in 

1 a single room, or to give general 

several rooms, in reply to letters from 

cribers to Tue House Beautirut. But it is 
charge a ill fee for detailed decoratiy 
in entire floor or for the house as a whol 


sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

or begs th: t questions be as concise as possible, 
le of the paper only, The full name 
should be written on all plans and letters. 


tten on one Ss! 


a mini- 
Py ma: . — —— = 
mum in Mott’s "Silentis 
° t , TWO ROOMS 
and "Silento" Closets. an 
Will you please give me some suggestions as 
z . the furnishing and decorations of a long 
Running water cannot be s-room and dining-room opening off of 
; : san How shall I have the woodwork finished ? 
further silenced and still pro- What wall hatkitg and went colers soe. seme 
‘ ? nd what kind of curtains for each room? 
” ous ; he dining-room is on the north, with high 
duce a sanitary Hush. lows, and will need something light. The 
room on the east, with a north to east 
no: 2s fa: 1 utl rindow . 2. ae 
In the "Silentis" and "Silento eh wansow. aie die 
Closets the how in seats ar your two rooms we would suggest white- 
A < dy , V S 4 c < ( 


woodwork, and tan shade of paper for 


—a more golden tan in dining-room than 
ing-room. There are beautiful papers, in 
shades: The oatmeal paper, in golden tan, 
uld use in the dining-room, carrying the 
up two-thirds of the height of the 
Above that a frieze of brown shades of 
aves in the golden tan background would 


a cheery attractive room of your dining- 


Mahogany dining-set or fumed oak would 


well here. Window seats cushioned with 
upon request. of the beautiful rich colored cretonnes or 
O S ns. The curtains would better be of thin 
> a ‘ . n lichtes wer _ . » : > me ene . a 
( : i 4 . I : I Modern Write fo: Modern Plu 1 lightest texture made simply as sash cur 
Pl as Siatts, 9 20 1 b s of the lightest shade in paper. These could 
E> “Dav ec ( K . 
umbing hi ; same in both rooms. 
which gives information about 
every form of modern bathroom equipment GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
It shows 24 model bathroom interiors, rangit M hall has sidelights and transom_ light 
. 1i] with leaded glass, front door solid, be- 
from $73 to $3,000 . Sent on request with of oak. 
4 cents for postage. stairs for the first four treads will be 
, and the rest of the way walled in with 
ition. * corner of hall between doorway 
mh , hall and stair partition and against stair 
| HE .. e M« ie [Re YN W ORKS n, I have arranged a seat box. 
1828 EIGHTY-} EA hall stairs and upstairs hall wainscoted 
1a} \f Faat - - e rare 
FirrH AVENUE AND SEVEN St., New ¥ eight of 3 feet above floor. All hardware 
ughout house plain square design with round 
WORKS s brushed brass finish, except in bath and 
PRANCHES:—Boston, Chicago, I M , where finish will be nickel-plated. 
Washington, St. Louis, New ( pstairs main front bedroom 16 x 16, with 
Atlanta, Seattle, Portland ( Ore ye = ~~ ith bed rer hall - a 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City ) connect with bedroom over ha II x 12, 
CANADA:—Mott Company, 1 138 - ing private entrance to bathroom. There 
wo bedrooms 13 ft. 6 ins. x 16 ft., with ser- 
2 om over kitchen 8 ft. x 13 ft. 6 ins. 
woodwork in the entire house will be 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BEAvuTIFUL should be notified promptly of a change in a st 

scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications ress 

which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new addres 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notic reacl 


House Beavutirut office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, t 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 











ll, living-room and dining-room, 


en ( 


f yellow pine, except floor in downstairs 
which will be 
My idea is to have woodwork in all ex- 
itchen and pantry downstairs to represent 
weathered or a mission finish, stained and 
vaxed. The mantel in living-room is to be 
except mantel shelf, where woodwork 
itch surrounding parts. Tiling to be dark 
1 trimmed with black 


lull finish. Mantel 
work and equipped with black iron andirons. 
disapproved by you I contemplate having 
room walls tinted a pleasing shade of 


n, similar green in dining-room below panel 


and a pleasing shade of yellow above. 
both upstairs and downstairs, to be 
green between baseboard and _ wainscot, 
a darker shade of yellow above. Wainscot 
1 dark on stairway leading to second floor 
cond floor hall. 
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“Belford,” Residence of James S. Bell; ue Lake Minnetonka. 












William Channing Whitney, Architect 


“BELFORD,” A RENAISSANCE HOUSE 


HITE cement and limestone make an effective combina- 
tion for country homes modeled after the Italian 
Renaissance. White is 


\oe\c 


far statelier in the 
country environment than any 
color, and Bedford stone adds 
to cement the necessary touch of 
stability, which gives to a place 
the coveted air of permanericy. 

“Belford,” the country home 
of James S. Bell, Esq., at Way- 
zata, Lake Minnetonka, is of 
this type. The highest elevation 
was naturally chosen for the lo- 
cation for the house, and there 
it stands, with its red tiled roof, 
in bold relief against the blue 
sky, surrounded by the forty 
acres of this superb estate. 

The house is built in shape of 
the letter L, with four Ionic 
columns supporting the main 
part of the building, and facing 
the steep slope of lawn leading 
down to the water’s edge. -As 


By LILIAN WASHBURN NEWLIN 
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seen from the boats plying the blue lake, it looms up proudly. 
rhe main entrance is impressive, and is but a step higher than 


this type. The highest elevation 
tiled recess beneath the balcony 
of the stairs and ascends three 
steps between two Ionic columns 
into the spacious living-room. 

The living-room is wainscoted 
and beamed in birch, stained 
black walnut color. It has a large 
fireplace at each end of the room 
with an English fender around 
the north end grate. The walls 
above the wainscoting are tinted 
a soft green. The side lights and 
central chandelier are of con- 
cealed electric lights in carved 
wooden baskets done in gold leaf. 
The room is large enough to pro- 
vide a consistent sitting for the 
Jacobean furniture. 

The dining-room is the most 
attractive of all the rooms with 
its large shallow bow of case- 
ment windows. Filling the entire 
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The Open Court 


oking Up the Steps to the House 


the windows is a low, built-in sideboard. 

moulding outlines the doors and windows 

| panels of the walls, and greatly relieves the 
om. . A foot wide frieze of Wedgwood 

» and white screen that shuts off the 


Pool Showing Reflection in the Water 


“ es) 


2 ah 


Pool Built in Pergola Pergola White Doric Columns and Stone Balustrade 





The Water Garden 


further corner. he fireplace is in blue tiling of the same shade 
with a plain, white mantel with mahogany top. The furniture 
is Chippendale. The side lights and chandelier are of crystal. 
Three French windows lead to the enclosed breakfast room, 
which is adjoining the tiled-floored terrace. 

'n the south wing is the Pompeian writing room, opening onto 
avery large, lounging porch that is enclosed in glass. Palms and 
hanging baskets, Dutch wind screens, and wicker furniture, uphol- 
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The Comfortable Lounging Porch 


stered in brightly colored English chintz, make this room a de- 
light to the eye. The: writing room has an outer entrance lead- 
ing to the swimming pool and far pergola. 

The stairs ascend from the living room and go up in old- 
fashioned style with a roomy balcony at the turning. The bed 
rooms all open onto a spacious hall. 

Opposite the main entrance of the living room are five French 
doors, which open onto the court and on down to the lawn terrace 


The Dining Room 
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idges, water lilies, reeds and cat-tails. A large rustic bridge 
Is to | island in the lake. 
the ide of the house is the swimming poo! built 
the cent a semi-circular. pergola. This novel arrange- 
ent all for some clever effects which have been taken 
lvantag \. Phelps Wyman, the landscape architect. A 
red brick | vith intervening groups of stone steps, leads 
rom the | »} the pool, parallel with an unbroken lawn ter- 
tretchi1 far to the pergola in the distance. A low stone 


h vases and over-run with roses outlines this 


ot 


wall ornat 
terrace. 
The ser n pool is a delightful retreat in summer and 
1ccommodat rge party of swimmers. It is built overlook- 
ing the lal two dressing rooms in back. A fountain in 
the wall se ; an overflow and falls into a basin over the 
wall whicl i, overflows into a pool below, which is stocked 
ith gold f n this way the water is constantly in circulation. 
The curving la to either side of the pool with the red brick 
paths bordet ith glorious peonies; the Doric columns hung 
View of Lake as Seen from Second Story Window in white cl ; and the Roman vases filled with fragrant 
wers con is retreat into a veritable fairies’ dale. The red 
by three broad, stone steps. Roman seats and urns of ca brick pat pergolas and grounds look like pink marble 
marble accentuate the formality of court and terraces. The te from a distat and the effect is startlingly pretty. In a few 
races are enclosed with a balustrade of Bedford stone, over-ru years, when pergolas and walls are entirely entwined in 
with roses. Roman vases of terra-cotta, filled with ferns ai roses, vine | clematis, the place will be even more interesting 
blossoming plants, relieve the severity of the balustrade. and dl u 
Roman bench and two carved marble seats are formally place Such estates Belford” prove more and more the foresight 
in the alcoved recess of the balustrade. Roughly laid brick f American of wealth and taste. While not a show place in 
paths lead to the Japanese water gardens and summer hous: the literal s the term, it well represents what the country 
below, which are very alluring with their shady walks and rust home and it rroundings stand for in this big land of ours. 


A UNIQUE NEW YORK ROOF 











HERE is an old double brick house By MILDRED STAPLEY something beautiful, and the tips of the wis- 
on a West Side street up-town that y: - _ Ee =— taria vines growing up from the ground 
does not look like anything else in mutely promised their help. 
that now crowded district. It sets Being an artist, she immediately s: e That was only four years ago and to-day 

back some distance from the street, has a_ possibility of turning this bare tin 1 this roof garden is one of the unique spots 
gable roof with dor- in New York City. 
mers, a broad case- = : oh ow Ee ; No suburbanite with 
ment window on ff j —s i a. x4) 23 a real garden rooted 


: Til 
each floor, a hooded ,: "ae 


porch for an en- 
trance and thick old 
wistaria vines climb- 
ing all the way to 
the roof. Such an 
exterior could not 
mean a common- 
place interior. Nor 
does it. The house 
is divided into three 
studio apartments 
and has, besides, a 
large studio in the 
rear, across a court- 
yard. This studio. 
and the extension 
leading to it are two 
stories high, and 
when the present oc- 
cupant of the top or 
third floor of the 
main house moved 
in, she looked out 
upon an unusual ex- 
panse of bare roof, cidental unevenness 
level with her rear in a little plot of 
casement window. Looking Back into the First Division of the Roof Garden ground. Another 


in terra firma has a 
more beautiful 
showing of flowers 
than those that have 
been induced to 
grow here in high- 
perched boxes, nor a 
cooler or more fra- 
grant. retreat from 
the sun. It is not 
merely a roof top 
covered with grow- 
ing things, but a 
real garden scheme. 
This scheme is 
greatly helped by 
the fact that the 
roof happens to be 
of three different 
levels—a drop of 
three steps in one 
part: and of two in 
another — the un- 
evenness being very 
suggestive of the ac- 
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factor in the illusion is that the garden is 
visible from the windows—that one enters 
it through a door and not, as with most roof 
gardens, through a skylight. 

It has been created at a surprisingly small 
outlay of money, but, as everyone knows 
who has to do with gardens, it did not come 
into existence without a great outiay of 
time, especially in the beginning. The first 
matter to decide was how much of the avail- 
able area was to be transformed; certainly 
not all, for it would have been too large for 
one woman to care for daily; and, further- 
more, just as there is a “beyond” of ground 
to every earth garden, so there should be 
a beyond of roof to every roof garder. One 
should not feel any danger in approaching 
its apparent limits as would be the case if 
the scheme were carried to the very ex- 
tremities of the roof; so, adjacent to the 
apartment where house and _ extension 
formed two sides of a courtyard, almost the 
full width of available roof (about fourteen 
feet) was marked off for a distance of 
about ten feet. This was where a lower 
level commenced; from here a passage six 
by ten led to the second or rear garden, 
which was about fifteen by twenty 
feet, or one-third of the top of the large 
rear studio. When this layout had been 
chalked off came the question of flooring. 
This it was expected, would be a rather ex- 
pensive item, but by the willingness of a 
handy husband to work overtime the cost 
was brought down to a minimum and a 
good open-slat flooring, in removable sec- 
tions, was soon in place, along with firm, 
well made steps for the different levels. 
Next the west side, which was closest to 
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adjoining houses and rear yards, and 
which was therefore to be most thick- 
ly screened, was provided with wood- 
en uprights every four feet, and wired 
across. This was where the wistaria 
had already mounted from _ the 
ground, and to eke it out until it 
should grow still higher, long troughs 
were built, painted green, and planted 
with quick growing vines. A lattice 
work of ordinary laths, painted green, 
finished the enclosures on the oppo- 
site side, except for the passage way, 
which was treated as an arbor; nor 
was there any lattice on the east side 
of the first room, which was provided 
with a brown canvas curtain which 
could be shoved back, so as to open 
that side to view from the casement 
window. This was practically all the 
construction expense, and it meant 
little more than the actual cost of the 
material. The large pieces of terra 
cotta garden pottery, which contrib- 
utes so much to the effect, were 












































































A Secluded Tea Corner in the Last Section 


tubs painted green, 
would also have 
been interesting and 
effective. The rest 
of the furnishings— 
rugs, wicker chairs 
and tea-table — were 
superannuated studio 
effects, and the ham- 
mocks were old ones 
brought in from the 
country. 

All these in place, 
there was nothing 
more to be done than 




















water the plants and 
wait for them to 





















































donated by the landlady who had become 
much interested in her new tenant’s roof 
scheme; these were gratefully accepted. 
although the original idea of having ordinary 





The First Year There Was a Showing of Green 


Looking From the Rear Studio Window Out Upon a Mass of Green 
Growing at the Third Story Level 


grow. In the first 
division, all the boxes 
were planted with 
old-fashioned flowers 
— poppies, petunias, 
larkspurs, zennias, 
sweet-williams, etc. 
But even before they 
were flowering, there 
was a great showing from the rows of 
cheap potted flowering plants placed around 
the brick parapet of the west edge. In the 
arbor and the last division only green things 
grow (save when the wistaria is in bloom). 
Many of these plants have a spicy fra- 
grance that haunts the senses and suggests 
all sorts of far-off places. Some one has 
described an Andalusian garden as “a suc- 
cession of sequestered paths leading to out- 
door rooms whose walls and ceilings are all 
green leaves—a spot where one can forget 
the summer sun and rest in musked soli- 
tude.” This New York housetop, then. 
seems like a bit of Spain. Certainly the 
city-bound visitor who is fortunate enough 
to spend a summer afternoon on it, or an 
evening, when the Chinese lanterns are lit 
among the vines, finds it as novel and en- 
chanting as we like to believe all far-off 
unvisited places to be. 











A VISIT TO AN OLD 
CHINESE GARDEN 


N these days of ever-increasing club 
life for both men and women, with its 
tendency thus to use a general meeting 


By MARY RUTHERFURD JAY 


Garden Architect 


place for the entertainment of one’s 


friends, often to the exclusion of the more 
simpler forms of home festivities, it is in- 
teresting to know that the Chinese have 


much the same idea and custom 
as ourselves, for in the heart of 
the old walled City of Soochow 
there lies a beautiful garden sur- 
rounded by a group of buildings 
containing a_ theater, library, 
restaurant, arcades and many 
pleasant places to sit, where all 
the citizens of the higher classes 
gather, thus making it a gay so- 
cial centre. From the governor 
and high officials who sometimes 
entertain their friends with: din- 
ner and a theatrical performance, 
down 'to the school-boy with an 
afternoon off, who considers it a 
treat to come with his comrades 
and play with the gold-fish in 
the pond, or the family party who 
drink tea on the balcony and lin- 
ger on to enjoy a pipe and gossip 
with the neighbors, or the scribe 
wno sits at a little table in a quiet 
corner and is inspired to compose 


his poem by the side of the lotus blooms. 

I had gone to the Far East for the pur- 
pose of studying the Japanese gardens, but 
soon discovered that many of the ideas 
which go to form them, like so much else 


in Japan, really came 
from China So 
when the Japanese 
ship on which I was 
continuing my jour- 
ney around the 
world put in to 
Shanghai for a day’s 
stop, I resolved to go 
to Soochow and see 
just how the Chinese 
build their gardens. 

For some time after 
leaving Shanghai the 
country is flat and 
uninteresting, save 
for the numerous 
canals which flow in 
every direction, and 
to see quaint little 
boats sailing through 
what appeared in the 
distance as merely 
meadow land re- 
minded one of Hol- 
land. In nearly everv 
courtvard adjoining 
the farmhouses one 
sees the domestic 


buffalo living peacefully in clos 


imity to the chickens and whatever 
livestock the farm may boast of. As 


b 


One Feels the Influence of India in the Exquisite 
Grill Work in the Windows. 








No Two Alike 


proached Soochow the horizon line 
a series of long, low hills, which 
most effective setting for this old 
city with its quaint pagoda 

Not far off is the eastern shore 


na we é - 
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vreat 


Taiku Lake and the southern arm of 


the grand canal which joins Hangchow to 
Chinkiang flows past its walls, and the color 
of these waters reflecting the blue of the 
sky was most enchanting, combined with 
the soft gray of the stone wall. 

Leaving the railway station with innu- 


Tracery of the 





merable pigtailed “cabbies” all 
shouting at once and trying to 
secure a passenger for their 
funny little one-horse vehicles, 
I wes soon riding in a sedan 
chair towards the city wall, pass- 
ing under the gates and across 
the moat and on through quaint 
streets till | was put down at the 
gate of Len Yuan, Len being the 
name of the man who originally 
built and owned the garden, and 
Yuan is the Chinese for garden. 
It is interesting to note that this 
whole recreation place, a group 
of buildings with a garden in 
the centre, should be designated 
by the one word “garden,” 
whereas with us a similar place 
would be called a casino, the 
garden part being subordinate to 
the rest. 

Passing through the spacious 
hall we came into the arcade 


which surrounds the garden; I was lost in 
wonderment at the pile of oddly-shaped 


stones 


which confronted us. 


The Chinese 


use more fantastic rockwork in their gar- 
dens than the Japanese, and usually in the 


ain 


The Doors Opening into the Garden are Richly Inlaid with Mother of Pearl 


centre place :ome 


| kiosk or summer 
é house. Though this 


chaotic mass doubt- 
less has meaning for 
the followers of 
Confucius, toe the 
Western mind it has 
none, but it is inter- 
esting to see how 
from this crude be- 
ginning the Japan- 
ese have taken the 
stone idea and work- 
ed it out to real 
beauty and fullncss, 
even to a science, for 
books have been 
written on the sub- 
ject, and many rules 
must be followed for 
the use of stones if 
one wishes to lay 
out a garden cor- 
rectly. From this 
stone court one 
passes on to the 
a water garden, which 
is quite lovely; in 
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summer the pool is half filled with the 
large disc-like leaves of the lotus, while a 
tree branches forth to give shade, and the 
stone lanterns give the wonderful charm 
which these water gardens possess at night, 
mysterious and profound. Just as in Japan, 
ali is restful and quiet in tone: no bright 
flowers, only a few plants here and there 
in earthenware or glazed pots. One feels 
the influence of India in the exquisite tra- 
cerv of the grill work in the windows, no 
two alike, while the doors. both in the 
upper loggia and those opening directly 
into the garden are very beautiful, being 
richly inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The de- 
tail everywhere has been most carefully 
worked out. In the handsome library we 
saw the works of many of Soochow’s noted 
men, for the city is one of the great literary 
centres of the empire. Large scrolls con- 
taining quotations from the classics are 
























“The Scribe Who Sits in Some Quiet Corner 
to Compose His Poem Inspired by the Lotus 
Blooms” 


hung in many places under the roofs of 
sheltered walls. 

len Yuan now belongs to the tamily of 
Sheng, of whom Sheng Kong Pao, the 
great Chinese railway magnate, is a mem- 
ber. It is free to all, and on a bright after- 
noon is crowded, the street leading up to 
it presenting a gay scene, parties often 
coming in from the suburbs, as Soochow 
is connected by creeks and canals with sev- 
eral other towns, and these waterways 
make intercourse by boats easy and de- 
lightful. I asked about the garden gods 
and was told that one of the chief Con- 
fucian gods is Mangtseang, the god of 
agriculture, who the people believe is capa- 
ble of keeping away the plague of grass- 
hoppers: he is represented as a beardless 
young man who is very fond of children; 
his‘temple is in every hamlet; on his birth- 
day, which occurs on the 13th day of the 
first moon, a long table is placed before his 
youthful majesty, laid out with all sorts 
of tempting food stuffs, fruits and artificial 
flowers, and a rectangle of angels bow down 


to him. The !egend 
says he went barefoot, 
so he is greatly 
adored by the cvolies. 
Theatricals are given 
in his honor, as he is 
a very popuiar di 
vinity from his sym- 
pathy with youth and 
the good green things 
of the field. But I 
am told that the most 
interesting days in 
Soochow are at the 
three great festivals 
when the Mardarins 
go out with their of- 
ficial trains to offer 
sacrifice to the wild 
spirits; this happens 
in the fifth moon. fifth 





day; again in the eighth moon, fifteenth 
day, and the tenth moon, firsc day. 
This would be the great time to visit the 
city and to see a really fine pagan pageant, 
the line often extending over a mile. About 
thirty idols are taken out, and each one has 
his proper retinue. Gongs open the way 
and official dignitaries of the Go follow; 
then come Lictors, dragging bamdoos, flag 
bearers and bearers carrying the great Fan. 
The Chinese also have their clowns, for 
two men with twisted necks and faces awry 
walk sideways, so that they face each other 
and make hideous grimaces; there are 
bearers of red umbrellas and bearers with 
streamers, and lastly the god in an open 
chair attired in gorgeous embroidered 
robes. 

This pageant winds up the narrow street 


The Inner Court of the Soochow Garden—Len Yuan 
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Large Scrolls Containing Quotations from the 


to Tiger Hill, which is then packed is a double wall or a pagoda within 
with expectant people; when this same pro- goda with steps running between, 

cession returns at night with lanterns we ascended one flight of stairs we 
lighted, one can well imagine the effect it obliged to walk all the way around 
must produce, all the glitter, the tinsef and reaching the next steps, thus maki 


the barbarism. After another look at the asgent very eas\ 
gardens, we entered sedan chairs and were 


carried along various streets, passing a Eee Seconp Finest City In THE Em 
beautiful arch which I was told was erected The tower is full of light, as tl 

to the memory of a virtuous widow. We _ seventy-two doors ning out « 
finally reached the famous pagoda nine  verandas, and the vi n every di 
hundred years old, which is now the largest are beautiful. \e Id see four 
in China, though its height of 220 feet cities, and the lakes and mountains 
would seem nothing compared to a modern’ distance made a t interesting pat 
tall building. It is 60 feet wide at the but the most interes iew to 1 
base, tapering to 45 feet at the top. There looking down upon Soochow itself 











vell believe that before the Taiping rebellion 
it had shared with Hangchow the reputation 
of being the finest city in China. It was 
nearly destroyed by rebels on May 25, 1860. 
[ts recovery by Major and afterwards Gen- 
ral Gordon on November 27, 1863, was the 
rst effective blow to the rebellion. It has 
overed itself greatly since, and is now 
in a flourishing town with a population 
ver half a million. but the great charm 
lies in the fact that it is so entirely Chinese 
\lthough it was declared opened to 
ade on September 26, 1896, the hand of 
he west has not as yet put its mark on the 
shitecture, the tourist is rare, and the pic- 
ture post-card unknown. 








N the economy of the house, the floor, marble, and then complain of the def 
although only one-fourth to one-sixth ment. Only gray cement is  suitabk 
the room surface, requires many such rough usage. The carpeted flo 
time the care bestowed on the rest of less difficult to keep presentable, says | 

the room. The habits of modern life sub- Richards. The amount of work an 
ject the floor to an abuse unknown in earlier pense involved in keeping a wood or m 
ages of beautiful floors. We bring in, on floor in proper ¢ondition is greatly 
heavy nailed shoes and trailing skirts, estimated by architect and builder, a 
coarse sand and black mud, which we pro- as by the ffieXperienced owner 


ceed to grind into the polished wood or The practical ‘requirements of a floot 





that it should.be elastic and responsive, not 
lilling and .forbidding; that the surface 
ould be continuous, not showing cracks 
nd holes. 


oe > . 
Where so,many factors enter into the 


ase, who shall say what the result will be? 
[ only know ,that of all the elements which 
enter into house construction, floors and 
their care are in the most urgent need of 
tudy and experimentation. 
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HOW TWO CITY FOLK MADE OVER 
AN OLD FARM HOUSE 


T was no enthusiastic desire to get 
“back to the soil” that sent us to live 
in the country, We were pretty well 
satisfied city folk, and had been for 

generations, but when suddenly the long 
hours of work and the relentless grind on 
a great New York paper took 
toll of health and nerves, it 
was the doctor’s emphatic word 
which sent us searching for a 
farm. 

We had so little money to in- 
vest that we realized at once 
that our decision could not be 
so much influenced by what we 
really wanted, as by what -we 
could get for our price. The 
doctor’s only specification was 
that the location must be reason- 
ably high and the water good, 
and we knew that the land must 
promise some return on the in- 
vestment in the future—at least 
—affording us a modest living. 
As we had then no ideals to live 
up to, and with the aforesaid 
limitation clearly recognized, our 
search was fortunately brief, and 
the early autumn found us es- 
tablished in a remote part of Vir- 
ginia, high up on the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, where we were told (by the man 
who sold us the farm), with a little cultiva- 
tion and application of new methods, the old 
apple orchards may be made to pay hand- 





somely. We felt that we had made a fortu- 
nate beginning. 
Being entirely without knowledge of 





Against the Gray Wall an Old Mirror and a 
Drop Leaf Table Are Harmonious 


By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


either modern or obsolete methods, we were 
forced to take this on hearsay, but the 
beauty of the country, the soul-satisfying 





Showing the Picturesque Irregularities in the Roof Line of the East 


Side of the House, After Remodeling 


stretches of mountain woodland and gleam- 
ing river set in the encircling cloud-crowned 
peaks, we realized at full value, and were 
almost content with our purchase. 

As for the old house in which we were to 
live, its log sidewalls, covered with weather 
scarred clap-boards and its moss-grown 
roof, leaking like a sieve, seemed to prom- 
ise so little, that every possibility we dis- 
covered or improvement we succeeded in 
making in it came as a delightful surprise. 

How we treated the stained clap-boards 
with white-wash, tinted yellow, and covered 
the roof with tarred paper, painting it tile 
red, and clothed and papered (to hide the 
roughness and cracks) the ceiling and side- 
walls of the living room and lower two 
chambers, is a long story, but the gist of it 
is WE DID, and the finished walls look as 
if the papers had grown upon them; they 
are so quaint and typical. 

We painted all of the standing wood- 
work, including the high old-fashioned 
mantel-pieces, ivory white, as they were 
evidently meant to be, and the great open 
fire-places were important decorative fea- 
tures of every room. For years we had 
been gradually fitting our studio apartment 
in the city with good, simple pieces of old 
mahogany, choosing each carefully with re- 
gard to the others. Thus we were fortu- 
nately possessed of some comely old furni- 
ture which seemed happily at home in the 
farm house, tho’ there was by no means 
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enough*to fill the big, low ceiled rooms. 
When all was in place, we realized our 
need was for chairs and tables an: ordi- 
nary articles of furniture. So when one 
day I found a notice of an auction sale to 
be held at an adjoining farmhouse, tacked 
to the trunk of the great. chest- 
nut tree that guarded our en- 
trance, I was inclined to look 
upon it as a personal dnyitation, 
if not a special dispensation, to 
supply our needs Sititably and 
cheaply. When I told my hus- 
band of my plans, my consérva- 
tive Thomas did not encourage 
the idea. “You'll buy a lot of 
junk, my dear, of no earthly use 
to us. Wait until we go up to 
the city, and you'll have no 
trouble in finding what you want ; 
have some variety to choose 
from,” he added conclusively. 
Now I had been working out my 
effects in those old rooms until 
my interest had helped me to 
know that the shiny new pieces 
of commonplace furniture which 
we could pick up at a de- 
partment store (and we must 
inevitably hunt out bargain days) 
would never find a place in this 
old house, but anything out of 
a farm house would probably be much bet- 
ter adapted to my scheme. I made a sort 
of effort to explain this, but Thomas was 
still skeptical. However, I bided my time, 
and waited with what patience I could sum- 
mon, until the opportunity arrived. 

When the day of the auction came round 
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A Row of Candlesticks in Brass Are Effective 
Here 
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The Well-Designed Fireplace with Its Old and New Appointments the color and 


| made an early start, but arriving I found 
many were earlier on the ground. I was so 
new a comer among the kindly folk of the 
settlement that the picturesque interest of 
the motley crowd appealed to me keenly. 
Gentle folk and Hiil Billies, white and black. 
with mule teams and oxen, they were all 
gathered there on the shady veranda of 
the sleepy, dismantled little house, or under 
the spreading trees. 

The giant auctioneer, his shrewd, kindly 
face rising above a cascade of flowing 
white beard, offered and urged, joked and 
jibed, calling each man freely by his name, 
regardless of his station. 

Stoves and kettles, lamps, milk jars and 
carriage cushions, rosewood velvet seated 
chairs minus back and legs, kitchen tables, 
beds and bureaus were put up and sold in 
inconsequent turn. 

From among these | made my purchases. 
first, some quaint old kitchen chairs (at 
least they seemed quaint to me tnen), fol- 
lowed by a split bottom arm chair, two 
little rockers, and then another large chair 
of no particular interest, though wearing a 
newly applied brussels carpet seat, which 
the auction man said, “he knew would take 
a city lady’s eye,” as he knocked it down 
to me. An old-fashioned mirror that had 
a fascinating little painting on black glass 
set at the top, which more than made up to 
me for the crack below. An abjectly dis- 
jointed lamp, its prisms loosed from their 
moorings, and thrust into the thumb pat- 
tern ground glass shade; a pair of andirons, 
a disordered array of metal candle sticks, 
whether brass or plate, I could not guess; a 
lopsided drop-leaf mahogany table, with 
the places where the drawers had been 
grinning vacantly like a toothless mouth. 
The under-pinning—my husband called it— 
of a bed-side table, a badly broken rush- 
seated mahogany chair (and the pieces that 
went with it), together with two rusty 
metal fenders, made up, I think, the sub- 
stance of my purchases, and the sum I paid 
for them was $6.20!! 

I admit to being a bit of an optimist, but 


and fill the plac« 
seen for it when I had enthusiasticall 
den it in. 
The next day | went to town and br 
home with me two small tins of 


enamel, one large tin of forest 
enamel, four yards of red and whit 
rial (that happened to be galatea at 
a yard) and three yards of a dear littl 


ton print at 25c. A box of black 
for the fenders and a jar of brass poli 
the andirons and the candlesticks. 
constituted the first aids to the injured 
which I set to work. 

I first attacked the chairs I pury 
using on the porch. A piece of broken 
served as a scraper to take off some of 
irregularities of the accumulated coat 
paint. When they were fairly 


some varnish remover, left from the 
done in the house, proved a boon ind 
for it cleaned off the remaining varnis! 
all color from the surface, leaving th 
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se wood. I was interested to tind that all ot 
the old chairs were of maple, hard, smooth 





The Four-Poster and the Hour-Glass Table 


and white. 

At the end of the second day the exposed 
portions of the frames of five of them were 
enameled, two with scarlet lacquer, the 
others with forest green, and very brave 
and gay they looked, with, however, the 
need of cushions particularly emphasized. 
For this purpose two old comforters, care- 
fully laundered, were utilized, making seat 
and back pads. Cutting them exactly the 
size required, I covered them with the red 
and white galatea, putting these on the red 
chairs. The split bottom armchair [ painted 
green, and gave it a fat green cushion, and 
on two of the rockers the seat pads were 
covered with the chintz and finished by a 
valance. This accentuated the quaint old- 
fashioned air of these chairs, and recom- 
mended them to a place in the up-stairs 
dormer bedroom. 

The chairs completed, I turned my atten- 
tion to the hour-glass table. I found I had 
some old white dimity curtains which would 
serve excellently to cover it. JI measured 
the circumference at the top, allowed once 
and a half the width of the goods, and 
tacked it in place on the edge of the upper 
round. All plaits shallow and_ slanting 
slightly. In measuring the length I allowed 
the goods to be very slack, that it might 
draw in properly. I then tacked the lower 
edge on in the same way. A stout piece of 
inch-wide tape held the center, and pulled 
the folds securely. Over this a hemmed 
strip of the dimity 214” in width was tied 
ina smart bow. A scalloped round of white 
linen covered the top, and the table was fin- 
ished, finding its accepted place beside the 
four-poster bed, and holding conveniently 
the candlestick, water bottle and a book or 
two. A new piece of looking-glass was set 
in the old mirror frame. We hung it 
against the many-toned gray walls of our 
living-room, and below it we set the small 
mahogany drop-leaf table, not longer lop- 
sided. A block of wood glued on one side 
of the bottom of its pedestal fixed that. We 
found it could be rubbed readily to a soft 
polish, for which we used a flannel cloth 
and a half-and-half mixture of turpentine 
and crude oil well shaken together. Its lack 
of drawers was diplomatically hidden. by 
turning that side to the wall. On this table 
the old Colonial lamp found its fitting place, 
and proved a really valuable acquisition. 
[t only required to be carefully polished and 
its prisms rehung to shine with its old-time 
beauty. Near the table we placed the rush- 
seated mahogany chair, its leg firmly set. 
The whole arrangement makes a good com- 
position, and is mighty useful in properly 
furnishing a vacant spot in the big room. 
The fenders have proven a great conve- 
nience, and are really the best bargain of 
all, but our seven candlesticks (all brass) 
are seven distinct joys, and are daily dec- 
oratively ranged on the hall table awaiting 
their usefulness at the bed-time hour. 

The andirons were rubbed up, and with 
the polished brass and copper of the fenders 


(Continued on page 64) 
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SENSIBLE WEDDING GIFTS 


HERE is nothing so very difficult 

! about selecting a gift for house- 

hold use or adornment. The shops 

are full of things all the time. The 
real difficulty comes in making a seiection 
that will conform to the recipient’s tastes and 
interests, in selecting the gift from the re- 
cipient’s point of view, and in subordinating 
the giver’s likes and dislikes to those of the 
one who is to live with and use the present. 
And of all times when this difficulty should 
be contended with and conquered, the most 
trying is when a wedding present ‘s pur- 
chased. 

If the bride has no preconceived sotions 
of how she intends to decorate and furnish 
her home, the problem is comparatively 
easy. Any style will do, or none at atl. But 
brides are not usually constituted that way. 
Their mental pictures of how their new 
homes will look and the manner in which 
they expect to adorn them are secondary to 
none of their expectations unless it be to 
those of the wedding itself. Or if the giver 
knows thoroughly the bride’s plans and 
preferences, the way is again easy. But 
when, as is the only sensible and respectable 
thing to do, the bride is assumed to have 
definite notions of her own as to home deco- 
ration and furnishing and her notions are 
not known, the main difficulty assumes its 
most embarrassing form for the thoughtful 
giver, and the selection must be something 
that will be in harmonious taste anywhere 
and readily adaptable to any decorative 
scheme whatever. 

Spare the bride by not spoiling her home 
for her in advance. Many brides are slaves 
to their wedding presents. They simply 
have to use them (or they think that they 
do), else give lasting offense to the givers 
who flock to the new home as soon 4s they 
can, and a large part of whose pleasure 
from the inspection is derived from the dis- 
covery of their own gift in some conspicu- 
ous place of honor. Now just suppose that 
the bride’s ambition was for a genuine old- 
fashioned New England Colonial house out- 
side and in, that the house itself hal been 
secured and that all her provisions for the 
interior had been in keeping, and that you 
had given her a pompous leather-uphol- 
stered Morris chair of the mission variety. 
It was one of the severest trials of her sweet, 
young life to give that chair house room 
among all her fine Georgian mahogany, and 
yet she had to do it and you have to see it 
there, or you will never come again. 

Now perhaps the case of the Morris chair 
and the Georgian mahogany is an extreme 
one, but it doubtless has happened more 
than once, and no illustration is too extreme 
to convey the point and establish the rule. 
that unless the bride’s plans for her home 
are thoroughly known vour wedding gift 
should never be a pronounced example of 
any specific style or mode of house furnish- 
ing. But that does not mean that the gift 
must be wholly devoid of artistic character 
or expression. It merely means that it 
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should be chosen from a carefully thought- 
out list of things that are adaptable every- 
where, yet fine and distinctive and orna- 
mental in any home. 

If there 1s a single exception to the rule 
that it is next to impossible to find furni- 
ture adaptable to any and all interior deco- 
rative schemes, wicker, reed or willow fur- 
niture is that exception. There must be no 
mahogany in a mission house nor anything 
named in honor of a French Louis. Ja- 
cobean oak may mingle with Georgian ma- 
hogany or Stuart walnut, but not with 
modern Circassian walnut. Mission oak and 
Jacobean oak have certain remotely related 
characteristics in common aside from the 
fact that they originally grew on trees of 
the same family, but they would fight each 
other unmercifully if used together for the 
furnishing of the same room. And so on 
through a long list of indisputable don’ts 
for home furnishers. But wicker, although 
totally devoid of period affiliation, is sure 
to find a ready welcome, in one or more of 
its multitude of forms, for some part of al- 
most any modern house, if only for the 
porch during the summer time. It is far and 
away the best thing for the sun parlor of 
any style of house that has a sun parlor, 
which is essentially a modern invention and 
therefore deserving of a distinctively mod- 
ern style of furnishing. Then again, certain 
kinds of wicker chairs of recent design are 
almost irresistible for a bed chamber or 
sewing room, even though in all other de- 
tails the Colonial or Mission idea is the one 
that predominates. So no bride would be 
seriously at a loss to find a place for a good 
wicker chair, whatever her decorative the- 
ory might be. 

If her predilections are known abso- 
lutely, probably nothing would please her 
more than almost any piece of furniture 
of the style or period she most prefers, 
and faithful reproduction of good old Eng- 
lish or American mahogany of the Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Heppelwhite or Empire 
types are not regarded as inappropriate 
for occasional use in distinctly modera style 
surroundings except those of the Mission 
school. But otherwise furniture is the first 
thing to be stricken from the list of con- 
templated presents—unless it be for the 
wicker chair. 

Silver, china and linen are three staple 
household lines of which no bride ever has 
too much. Barring too many “dupticates” 
which will happen at the best regulate4 wed- 
dings, practically anything of silver, china 
or linen, finds ready and eager acce;tance. 
and with but an inappreciable capacity for 
creating discord in the bride’s decorative 
scheme. 

The silver collection is the aristocrat of 
every housekeeping equipment whether it is 
all solid or all plated or a mingling of both, 
as is usually the case. Sterling ware runs 
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into money rapidly if large pieces or sets 
are selected, and it is an erroneous view oi 
the matter that decides against plated pieces 
merely because they are not as good as the 
sterling. There are many attractive articles 
in plated ware that constitute useful and 
distinctive gifts and that could be had in the 
solid ware only at prices prohibitive for the 
average giver. There are numerous com- 
paratively new offerings in this category— 
things that have not as yet become staples 
like forks, spoons and the general line of 
“flat ware.” They are the things that are, 
for the present. less likely to be duplicated 
by other givers. One of these is a condi- 
ment set with cut glass containers for oil, 
paprika, salt, pepper and vinegar in a silver 
tray with low, perforated sides with two 
handles. Some of the sets also have a mix- 
ing bowl in which the dressing may be pre- 
pared at the dining table. Such sets can be 
had from $6 apiece up, the cheaper ones 
having containers for oil, salt, black and red 
pepper but not for the other ingredicnts of 
the dressing. 

Relish dishes with cut glass linings di- 
vided off into separate compartments by 
partitions; cheese sets with a glass lined 
cup raised in the center to hold the cheese, 
resting on a broad plate for the crackers; 
double vegetable dishes with a hot water 
compartment beneath the vegetable con- 
tainer which is partitioned off into three 
compartments; sandwich trays, very shal- 
low and in oval or round forms: trivet 
stands for holding hot dishes on the table, 
some of them with alcohol lamps _ under- 
neath—these are but a few of the specialties 
or odd pieces that would make most accept- 
able gifts. Another class all by itseif con 
sists of fascinating outfits for cooking en 
casserole, including the casserole itself with 
silver plated holder and cover and pottery 
lining, bean pots, vegetable dishes, shirred 
egg dishes, gratin dishes, casserole chafing 
dishes, and ramequins. Still one mere di- 
vision of the specialties suitable for gifts 
of little cost is that of the silver holders for 
sauce or pickle bottles, marmalade jars, 
cheese jars and the like. All these things 
are of the useful and ornamental class 
adaptable for any home. 

There are many things in silver, both 
sterling and plated, that are announced as 
possessing definite period characteristics 
such as King James, George III, King Will- 
iam IV, and so on. These names and char- 
acteristics do not preclude the pieces from 
the list of universally appropriate gifts. Old 
English silver designs are always staple 
everywhere. They have never been threat- 
ened by the rivalry of anything better. 
Much of the modern designing is just as 
good but the old English and early Ameri- 
can patterns will always be in vogue, and 
when wedding gifts of silver are being 
selected, there need be no quibble or hesita- 
tion among the various styles of decoration 
and design, unless the bride is known to be 
a most radical purist with a more profound 
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knowledge of these finer points than is ever 
possessed even by the people who make the 
article. 

Little or no household china to be tound 
in the stores today has such strong attrac- 
tions for givers of wedding presents as that 
which is decorated to order. The plain 
white ware is imported from France, Aus- 
tria, Germany or England and displayed in 
the shops in that form. The purchaser then 
has the privilege of determining just how 
it shall be decorated. The simplest manner 
is to apply narrow, plain geld bands around 
the edges of plates, cups and saucers and to 
attempt no further decoration except for a 
monogram or family crest. The monogram 
or crest may be slightly in relief, or flat on 
the surface. A much more elaborate and 
expensive system of decoration is that 
known as encrusting, whereby the design is 
eaten out of the china by the application of 
a strong acid, leaving the pattern in relief. 
The encrusted portion is then covered with 
three or four heavy coats of gilt and fired. 
The final effect is not unlike that of genuine 
gold plate, and it requires a most sumptu- 
ously furnished dining room to live up to a 
dinner service like this. It is too ornate to 
keep company on equal terms with the fur- 
nishings of an average house. Therefore, 
the encrusted sets are to be avoided as wed- 
ding gifts unless it is known that the bride 
is to live in a palace. 

The simpler styles of the china decoration 
that is done on order are, however, emi- 
nently fitting in any home. In price they are 
moderate and in utility they provide much 
more for a given amount than the silver, for 
instance. The pieces are uniformly simple 
in form and outline, and devoid of radical 
efforts to set new styles. The ware is to be 
had singly or in all sorts of combinations— 
from a plain little candlestick or tray to a 
complete dinner set. For wedding gifts of 
moderate price sure to be acceptable and 
harmonious with all else in the dining room 
equipment are the dainty tea or chocolate 
sets consisting usually of six cups and six 
saucers, with pot, sugar-bowl and cream 
pitcher for the tea set and with the pot only 
for the chocolate set. A most popular set 
for wedding presentation is a dainty break- 
fast set for two, consisting of coffee pot, 
cream pitcher, sugar-bowl, platter, salt-cel- 
lar, pepper box and two each of breakfast 
plates, cups and saucers, egg cups, cereal 
dishes and bread and butter plates. Break- 
fast sets are also provided for four or six 
persons. Sets of bouillon cups are also fit- 
ting wedding gifts in more respects than 
one. They are one of the odd sets that may 
legitimately have a style of their own even 
when used with regular dinner sets of an- 
other pattern, and while they are most use- 
ful they are sufficiently in the luxury class 
to make it reasonably certain that the bride 
will not buy them for herself until along 
toward the end of her purchasing, if she 
buys them at all. 

One of the ideas for china decoration that 
is yet to become thoroughly established is 
that which calls for table ware with borders 


in a color to harmonize with that of a ro 
furnishings. These colored borders 
usually between much narrower strij 
gilt, and the monogram or crest is fut 
down on the rim or in the center 
plate. In most of the monograms just n 
the letters are arranged into some 


tionalized form suggested by the shape 
the letters themselves. The buyer of cl 
must beware not to allow her interest in 
decorations to distract attention fron 


really more important consideration rel 
to the quality of the china itself. 
Measured by the number of words nx 





to tell its story, the claim of linen to 
consideration of the giver of weddi 

is extremely brief. Good, pure linen 
as showy perhaps as silver, cut glass, cl 
and some other things, but of its real, 
stantial value there is never any que 
and it is one of the staples that the h 


wife is always eager to hoard up 
quantity. Whether for dining room or | 
chamber, it has always an air of substar 
wholesome, genuine worth. It does n 
form to the petty rules and regula 
of styles and peri but rises alwa 


them and defies every decorative sch 
attempt its exclusion. To be sure, it has 1 
terns that are called Louis XV, Louis } 


A 


Empire and so on, but it is certainly str 
ing the point a trifle to bother with p 
characteristics in such a matter as th 
in any other case there are plenty of 
cloths and napkins in simple dot pattern 
striped designs, or with no ornamen 
whatever, and fancy table linens dec 
with real laces or the best hand embroi 
in such pieces as tea cloths, centet 
doilies, tray cloths and scarfs and luncl 
cloths, covering a wide range of pric 
all of certain value, bound to be in 
taste and adaptable to any tastefully 
nished home. One comparatively r 
novelty that should be excluded from 
fashioned houses of all types but that w 
be attractive in many modern homes 
set of 25 pieces consisting of a cent 

27 inches in diameter, 1 2 doilies 11 incl 
diameter and another dozen six inches it 
ameter, all of rather I 


1 


coarse crash with 
signs in German embroidery in red, gt 
blue with black outlining. 

Clocks and lamps are two _ housel 
necessities that belong in the sams 
when viewed as possible wedding 
Both are to be regarded as danger p 
There are artistically yd clocks and la: 
of modern make, but there are more of « 
that are not successful in that resp 
There are distinctively craftsman or 
sion clocks, many good reproducti 
early English and American clocks for 
Colonial or old English house, and a mul 
tude of patterns that are neither one thing 
nor the other but just modern. Of lar 
and electroliers there are so few nowad 
that are uniformly adaptable to vari 
forms of decoration that they had better 
dropped from the present consideration 
tirely. If you are the least bit uncertain 
the style question, as to the bride’s pr 


ence or the article’s pretense, better elimin- 
ate clocks and lamps absolutely, except pos- 
sibly for one of the universally useful trav- 
eling clocks in leather cases, or for one of 
the very latest summery-looking electroliers 
with wicker base, for a bed chamber, or one 
of the plainest of all the newer lamps with 
fringed silk shade and plain burnished brass 
standard, for living room or library. 

Cut glass and glassware in general should 
be of the simplest possible patterns to be sure 
to be in harmony with other items in the 
outfit. Cut glass bowls are of all wedding 
gifts those that are most often duplicated. 
They are easy to select and they make a 
brave display in proportion to their cost, 
but the trouble is that too many people 
know it and rush to cut glass bowls as the 
easiest and quickest way to do their duty. 

Oriental rugs are like antique silver in 
their universal adaptability. They are good 
in practically any environment w ith the sin- 
gle exception of modern mission or crafts- 
man dwellings for which there are innum- 
erable varieties of floor coverings that are 
appropriate there but nowhere else. There 
is perhaps no one article of house furnish- 
ing that is more aristocratic in appearance 
and at the same time more democratic in its 
willingness to co-operate in any decorative 
scheme than a good Oriental rug for the 
floor or a fine bit of Oriental embroidery. 

It is safe to assume that the bride’s new 
home will have at least one fireplace. There 
are no household gods more fervently 
worshipped than fine andirons. Then why 
not make a pairs of andirons the wedding 
gift? They are to be had at all prices and 
in all sizes and varieties. Here again, the 
mission house is the one exception that de- 
mands special treatment. For it the and- 
irons must be of the severely plain order 

arrying the appearance of hand work. For 
any other house, turn again to the Colonial, 
and pick any reproduction of the splendid 
old brass pieces that are never better than 
when they follow the old lines absolutely. 
There could be no more distinctive gift, nor 
one more appropriate for a new home. 

Framed pictures are difficult to select for 
one with whose finer tastes you are not in- 
timately familiar, but no offense or em- 
barrassment can be caused by giving a good 
reproduction of any “old master” suitably 
framed. Be careful to avoid odd vases, 
bric-a-brac in general, and all exclusively 
ornamental things that are incapable of 
classification either as to their origin, their 
age or any other characteristic. Little things 
of this kind are easy for the bride to keep 
out of sight while you are not calling, but 
you do not need to subject her to that neces- 
sity. There are to be had at most moderate 
prices many replicas of antique candle- 
sticks, either in silver plate or in copper, 
that should not be entered in this list of pro- 
hibited articles. They are essentially antique 
in spirit, but they have made a permanent 
place for themselves among the Lares and 
Penates. They are in keeping on the mantel 
of living room or dining room, or almost 
anywhere about the house. 
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HALF TIMBER AND STUCCO HOUSE 


By ALFRED BUSSELLE 


ITH the exodus from the city of well-to-do people, those 
going more from choice than for economy, and able to 
spend from fifteen to twenty-five thousand dollars for 
their house complete, has come the necessity of pro- 

viding dwellings of good design and construction, suited in every 
way for a_ gentle- 
man’s home, free am a aa 
from pretentiousness gg 
and bad taste. 5) 

Alarge proportion @ 
ofthe people whoob- 
tain country homes j§ 
wish to buy them | 
ready built so as to ¢ 
save time and trou- 
ble, and to under- & } Aa 
stand just what they 
will get for the cost. 


is this true because in all our nearby suburbs equipped with the 
conveniences of water supply, sewerage, sidewalks, etc., the size 
of the ground has to be economized as well as the size of the 
house. The charms of “Rus in urbe” have long been sung; it is 
now our problem to create “urbes in rure,” and retain the charm. 
If a man fears to 

ae step from his back 
door because of an 
unsightly servants’ 
: porch, or hesitates to 
lead his guest out to 

see the early vegeta- 


” bles in the remote 
R. corner of the lot, be- 

eee cause the house was 
> 


never meant to bear 
inspection from that 





The most progres- 
sive development 
companies therefore 
have sought the @ 
architects whose 
work elsewhere ap- 
peared to meet the §& 
desired result. 2 

The house shown [Ry * Sas 
herewith, while # ; 
frankly made to sell, @& 
is of honest, consci- — ee 
entious building. 
The first story is of 
hollow tile faced 
with “Tapestry” brick and the second story is also of tile with the 
half-timber and stucco applied upon it. The plan is intended to 
be adaptable to almost any family, especially in its bedroom ar- 
rangements and in the position of the room called “study” which 
may equally well be a servants’ sitting room if desired. The rear 
entrance to the garden makes the whole planting of the lot inti- 
mately connected with the house itself, while the extra stairway 
to cellar allows the master of the house to inspect the furnace 
without embarrassment or to bring wood for the fireplace con- 
veniently. 

The question of the utilization of the whole plot of ground is 
one which does not receive sufficient attention. While the prime 
requisite of suburban life is that the house shall be surrounded 
with air and sunshine, and have adequate privacy from one’s 
neighbors, another consideration is that the owner shall be able 
to take delight in every foot of his own spot of earth. Especially 
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House for Rickert-Finlay Company, Kensington, Great Neck, L.I. Alfred Busselle, Architect 
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point, he has need- 
a lessly lost a large 
part of the value of 
his ground. One 
hundred feet square 
may be more avail- 
able than an acre 
differently planned. 
Architects, of 
course, do deprecate 
community planning 
because of the loss 
of fitness of house to 
inmates ( priding 
ourselves upon this 
subtle power), yet 
there is this to be said for it in congested areas, that it can pre- 
serve each unit free from aggressions upon space or sense. 
Returning to the plan of this particular house, the attic has 
good-sized windows in the rear where their presence is unob- 
jectionable, giving three bed rooms and a servants’ bath, the roof 
of “thatched shingles” giving the contour of a thatched roof. 
Speaking in a general way the main room walls of such a house 
should be, in my judgment, in plain medium tones with good rug 
colors and with floors slightly stained. While there has been 
quite a craze for overlaying ceilings of small houses with dark, 
false beams, my own preference is in favor of light cornices, and 
not allowing any strong color higher than the tops of pictures. A 
further interior treatment of mahogany doors and white paint, 
varied perhaps with a grayish brown study or library, with good 
hardware and well-designed electric fixtures, completes a sensi- 
ble and convenient house. 
tSECOAD*+ FLOOR PLAAS 
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By LOUISE RICCI 


SING the praise 

of soft, dim 

old weod, of 
bricks mel- 

lowed by a hundred 
years to the mellow- 
est of creamy pink, 
of ample, sweeping 
doorways that en- 
fold one as with a 
protecting wing, of 
chimneys which are 
natural throats for 
the warm smoke of 
the hearth fire, of lit- 
tle windows close 
under over-hanging 
eaves, of the cabin 
set beneath giant 
trees by the hands 
of pioneer  voods- 
men, of all ancient 
things which were 
builded in the days 
when the hand of 
man was strong 





































































































































upon the world, Bricks Mellowed by a Hundred Years 
when _ machinery, 
the Frankenstein of his own making, had not cursed him with its their jig-sa 
hideous offspring. don’t like 
There! That’s the way I feel about it. I may have expressed ich parlor 

myself in rather florid words, but I really mean more than | have vhich are ke 
the art to say. There are a great many people who feel as | do g. Neither 
and it is to them that I address myself; let others have stea ith its in 

i t f 









































The Cabin of the Pioneers—Beneath Giant Trees 


heat and open plumbing and curly-eyed maple furniture, and 
“lifts” and palm rooms and electric light and gas stoves! If ime uf 
I may have my eye filled, each day, with a beauty which is to this ark places bi 
gimcrack age like that of Athenian portico to Rococo fretted e porch and 
window, I will endure with a smile every so-called inconvenienc: eonies an 

I will go up and down cellar steps to deposit food stuffs i teat 
safe keeping, and burn candles and kerosene lamps, and repair ixed thet 
the roof every other year, if I may be allowed to sit beneat nextricabl) 
rafters which do not shame me by grotesque apings of twenty the well 
different styles and countries. We travel 

I like Italian villas—in Italy. A German Schloss, towering ferently pa 













THE LURE OF ANCIENT HOUSES 


over the Rhine, fills 
ime with veneration, 
A Swiss chalet, nest- 
ling at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, 
gives me that ex- 
quisite_ pleasure 
which is produced 
only by the sight of 
a perfect object in a 
perfect setting. But 
| strenuously object 
to meeting all of 
these types in the 
course of a brief 
stroll in a suburban 
town, and when a 
German Schloss, an 
Italian villa and an 
english cottage are 
rolled into one and 
presented to my hor- 
rified eyes, I have a 
distinct sense of 
shock. Neat, well 
kept, typical subur- 
han “villas” leave me 
cold, too, I don't like 
air of immaculate respectability. | 

n a pedestal which gazes demurely out of 
the artificial, scanty-looking little shrubs 
just sueh a size and shape by rigid prun- 
for the inevitable glimpse of the back yard, 
las, and its prim garage. I walk through 


that an alien and a stranger. 


uir old home. There, the trees and the 
» have an individuality of their own. The 


| itself over the east wing of the house had 


ped off, but otherwise its life went on be- 


ould. We patiently repaired the shingles 


its shadow, and we swept away, each day, 
id we let its branches peer in, companion- 


ndows. 





East Wing 


The Great Elm that Spread Itself Over the | 
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Wooden Settees and Sawbucks and Chickens Arou 


nd the Kitchen Door 





neatest, most correct and up-to-date “place” only to stop and yearn 
over little cottages of hand hewn rock, or Dutch houses of ancient 
boards, or “Manors” of English brick, for the ancient house lives ; 
a distinct entity, not a mere abiding place, which the real estate 
speculator has hastily run up, for the purposes of incessant trans- 
fer and consequent augmentation of value. The ancient house 
grew out of its environment; it was an integral part of hill and 
dale, so intimately associated with its particular site that the land- 
scape would look cold without it. It crowns its hill or nestles in 





‘Manors” of English Brick 


its valley, or snuggles beneath its trees and shrubs with a grace 
which is nature’s own. It is not a mere mass of raw material, 
pitched together in the quickest possible time, for any old family. 
Somebody stood thoughtfully there and chose the outlook from 
its west windows, and planned to preserve the trees which were al- 
ready old, and saw that a beautiful vista could be had by slightly 
twisting the foundations to the East. The wood and stone and 
brick of which it is composed were matured long before they 
were considered fit for such a lofty use. At each corner of these 
sturdy old frames giants of the forests were incorporated—two 
and three feet thick—and to them the joists of the floors were 
fastened, with great wooden “pins” half a yard long. The walls 
were made thick enough to resist the sun in summer and the cold 
in winter, and the strongest blast that can blow cannot shake 
their seasoned strength. 


Beneath those roofs, life has to be real. Social ambitions and 
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The Ancient House Grew Out of Its Environment 


affected mannerisms and feverish unrest sink away. I defy any- 
one, of any station in life, to buy or borrow an ancient house, 
filled with the substantial furniture of our grandmother's day, 
and live the ordinary social round within it. The mistress of an 
old house can no more keep out of the kitchen than she can help 
wanting to take a spade and “work up” her old, old roses _ In- 
stinctively, she will gravitate to the poultry yard and the duck 
pond. Without volition of her own she will find herself “putting 
up” fruit in the fall and foregoing her Ibsen Club for the pleas- 
ure of making her own current jelly. 

As an experiment in the psychology of ancient houses I sug- 
gest that anyone lucky enough to live in one shall attempt to give 
a “reception” there. Under the roof of a city house or an “Art 
Nouveau Villa” or a “suburban residence” it is possible, but in 
an ancient house it will slip and slide out of your hands, and be- 
come an old fashioned party. Surreptitiously, you will show 
your women friends the old garret and the deep kitchen and the 
long cellar, stocked with “winter vegetables” and shelf after shelf 
of “canned” fruit, and you will find your husband and certain 
favored male friends inspecting the stable and conversing fa- 
miliarly with Don, the collie. You may serve “Waldorf” salad 

(Continued on page 64) 
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It Snuggles Beneath Its Trees 
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WIRE FENCES AND A FEW DONT’S 
OW to enclose an estate of a hundred or more acres is a 

problem that needs considerable thought. Not so much 

that part nearest the house, which would of course be 

treated to reflect somewhat of the character of the house 
and might be a brick or stone wall or a heavy hedge; but the la 
portion beyond, for which a less expensive form of fence must be 
used. If stone happens to be plentiful, and a mason can be found 
capable of building the old-fashioned dry stone wall of New Eng 
land, this is the ideal solution, though by no means cheaj 
building dry stone walls is almost a lost art, and an owner is mor 
likely to look to wire at once as his material. A wire fence looks 
like a simple thing to put up, yet for every well built one passe 
in a day's ride, there will be two or three where the wire sags 
and the posts stand at all angles. It needs either expert work 
men or expert superintendence. To begin with, posts should be 
carefully selected, of sound cedar or chestnut, their tops trimmed 
to a point or sawed to a slant to shed rain, and the portion which 
is to be underground charred or dipped in creosote. Every cor 
ner post should be braced to its neighbor on each side, and 
the fence makes a continuous straight run there should be a sin 
ilar bracing about every hundred feet. Never allow workmen t 
utilize a young tree which may be directly in the fence line, f 
young trees sway in the wind aid spring the entire line of 
An old tree of course might serve. If rock is encountered hole 
should be drilled to set up iron angles instead of posts. As to 
the wire, twisted is best, and a stretcher should be used to string 
it taut, an operation impossible without this device. With 
fifty to seventy-five feet can be drawn up by one man while 
second hammers in the staples. 

Fencing a game preserve is a very particular process. Sucl 
fences are usually about ten feet high and built up of sever 
grades of mesh wire, the finest rising from a shallow trench eig 
or ten inches deep dug in the line of the posts. It is generally 
about one inch mesh, very securely fastened from post to post 
along the bottom of this trench, which is then filled in with stones, 
thus keeping dogs out and rabbits in. The second roll is of large: 
mesh, wired or clipped to the bottom one; and the third still 
larger, secured in the same way. To prevent climbing over, iron 
out-brackets pointing upwards at an angle of forty-five iis S 
are bolted to the posts, and to them three or four strings of barbed 
wire are fastened. . At this height, of course, no cattle could be 
harmed by it. Yo make this menace effective, trees growing ne * 
enough to permit of climbing up and dropping down inside the 
enclosure should be cut down. If a ledge of rock occurs along - 
fence line, the wire mesh should be pinned to it. 
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very few people. 


CHARM IN ARCHITECTURE 


TS like to boast of the steady improvement in 


xn of expensive American houses and in the lay- 


f big estates, but when asked about our smaller 
work they tell you it is still far below the stand- 
for this are obvious enough. No well trained 
lucation has been a matter of six or seven years 
)§ money, can afford to design small houses at 
te. A small house looks like an insignificant 
)f solution that every untrained woman in the 
lve it; but the truth is that a house at $4,000 
much time and study to design successfully as 
for the reason that there never lived a $4,000 
t want every convenience and comfort crowded 
se that an $8,000 man demands in his. More- 
a tyro in home-building; his little sum repre- 
he has been able to amass for the purpose; 
patience to persuade him how really little he 
that he must not expect the number of closets 


ens and back staircases and piazzas that can be 


house. If a small dwelling is to have any dis- 
its prime expression must be simplicity. It 
leave out useless ornament and detail than to 
house is nothing more than the simplest form 
To make it an expression of 
od taste, and at the same time thoroughly mod- 
ind conveniences, requires more of the archi- 
would put on a larger house where his com- 
oth actually and relatively much larger. 
inimum fee of six per cent. were raised to eight 
k of $5,000 and under, really good architects 
design small houses ; but in such a case clients 
ild, even more than now, seek the services of 
itect,”” forgetting that the quality which small 
nd yet need most, is that subtle something called 
he man least likely to impart this abiding qual- 
Charm is worth paying for. It is to a dwell- 
1an—the imperishable attraction which out- 
or the raven black of her hair. As 
What Every Woman Knows” 
har-r-m, the bad things you do count nothing 


} 


her cheek 


if you are without char-r-m, the good things vou 


for vou.” 
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THE PICTURE AND THE FRAME 


who took our advice and bought some etch- 
as just shown them to us in wide gold frames. 


ndeed has a wide silver frame! Instead of ask- 


etcher how his pictures were to be mounted 
stead of going to a print-dealer’s to see for her 
a department store and handed her newly- 


ver to the man in charge of the “framing depart- 


interest in his job was to sell as much as he 


heavy ornamented long sticks called mouldings. 


him, or one of his sort, to advise this thick 

achine-made moulding for that quintessence of 
a Japanese print! 

a few congruities and incongruities about pic- 

h are universal; even a woman who buys etch- 


tise she is told to ought to feel them. The func- 


rves, besides protecting the picture, is to estab- 
transition between it and the place where it is 
‘ter of the frame is determined mostly by the 
Renaissance days the place of hanging was 
and the various architectural forms seen on 
were made to correspond with the room the 
orate. Such frames had a decorative justifica- 


they would hardly have now, for the average 


tle architectural expression in its interior. We 


most entirely to the character of the picture to 
the frame, and it need hardly be pointed out 
trait of a smiling child would require a different 


ling to the deep, low-toned landscape. 
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We know, from the start, that there is an esthetic disparity be- 
tween machine made frames and hand made pictures; but were 
there ten times the number of men and women making frames 
that there actually are, many of us might still, as a matter of 
rice, be forced to take the machine made article; so tine rule 
would be to eliminate all meretricious ornament and get the most 
unassuming pattern to be found; to have the width very subor- 
dinate to the size of the painting; to have gold leaf instead of 
“just as good” gold wash; and in the case of prints to have 
black or dark wood frames. Where one can commission a spe- 
cially made frame, it would naturally have the same elements of 
surprise and variety that the picture has, and would therefore be 
beautiful; but it must be subservient to the picture—always an 
accessory. 

The framer’s art is not as degenerated as it was some years 
ago, though most of the frames seen at exhibitions are still cheap 
and tawdry, sawed off from a long stick and badly mitred at the 
corners. Machine made copies of fine old frames may be bought. 
and if in the excellent joining of the corners and the quality of 
gilding they had copied the originals as faithfully as they have in 
the pattern, they would not be bad. 

It may be hard to find a craftsman making frames, or one may 
never have anything more important than a print to frame, but 
even a print is a work of art and should not be left to the mercy 
of a store clerk who is not even an artisan. 
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THE BARN SCIENTIFIC 


GREAT deal has been written about building barns at- 
tractively; not enough perhaps about building them 
scientifically. In our northern states dairy cows are 
in their stables from one hundred-and-fifty to two-hun- 

dred days a year, for if exposed to rain or cold their milk de- 
creases in quantity and richness. The shelter in which they spend 
so much of their time should be well lighted and well ventilated, 
especially the latter. All farm animals are constantly giving off 
moisture as well as matter which quickly decomposes, and unless 
the gases from it are promptly carried off healthy breathing is 
impossible. A cow takes in twice the weight of air that she takes 
in of food and water ; and this great bulk of air should be fresh. 
This is no great difficulty since it is now possible to construct ven- 
tilating flues through which the air from the stables travels three 
or four hundred feet a minute without mechanical forcing. These 
scientific flues, which terminate in little cupolas on the roof. 
bring in fresh air at various points and draw out the foul 
(some patented system which it might be well to install in many 
overheated private houses in the land). A barn so ventilated and 
allowing four square feet of southern window for every animal, 
would not give even the most disagreeable cow an excuse for 
being sick. With these provisions for air and sun, there should 
be a sheltered barn yard on the south side, plenty of trees and 
shrubs on the north as wind breaks, and the animals should be 
stalled as compactly as possible to facilitate feeding and cleaning. 

A new method of barn framing is now being practiced which 
does away with expensive heavy timber, substituting groups of 
two-inch planks from six to ten inches wide; that is, a group of 
three planks take the place, say, of each horizontal beam, and 
between their extremities are inserted the extremities of the two 
upright planks that serve for each vertical beam. These five al- 
ternating ends are then securely screwed together, and have the 
advantage of costing less than heavy beams, of being just as 
strong, and of not requiring an expert carpenter to erect. This 
new framing, along with good ventilation and a good site, should 
result in a model barn. = 


__ 


GIDEA PARK AGAIN 


N historic old estate called Gidea Park, just outside of 
London, was recently purchased by a speculator and 
cut up into a suburb, a fact mentioned in the May House 
BEAUTIFUL. This speculator, like all the rest, was in the 

real estate business to make money ; but unlike so many, he knew 
that the tide was turning against cheaply built and poorly designed 
houses, so he offered to “reputable architects only” a number of 
prizes for the best looking houses outside, the best arranged inside, 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


the best furnishing, and the best gardens. The houses were not to 
exceed $2,500 but the prizes were $1,250 and $500. A hundred 
and twenty well-known architects came forward enthusiastically, 
selected each a site, and planned a house for it—not only in hope 
of winning a prize but to get further commissions. They were 
probably financed by builders who took the actual mone” risk. 
but even a prize winner did not get much over a just remunera- 
tion for the time and labor put into the scheme. When the hun- 
dred and twenty architects had completed their houses, an ex- 
hibition was held and a special daily train was run out to Gidea 
Park that London might see an artistic suburb. Each visitor 
was given a book with all the facts about the place, and with com- 
ments by Arnold Bennett, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, etc. 
These gentlemen did not pretend to set themselves up as critics 
of the houses, but of the idea, which they all hoped would be 
repeated. There was great diversity of style in the cottages 
erected and yet there was that gratifying conformity that comes 
of the counseling together of the designers. There was no 
straining after more expensive effects—every house was plainly 
within its figure—yet all were thoroughly delightful inside and 
out. Many of them were purchased or rented during the ex- 
hibition week, and new ones, with slight changes to suit pur- 
chasers, were commissioned. The speculator, though his profits 
are less than if he had handed the land over to a contractor 
builder, is well content with the praise he is receiving on all 
sides. The architects who did not win prizes have all been paid 
for their services and are content with having helped to create a 
beautiful residential spot. Americans who went to the exhibition 
write home that we have nothing quite like it here. Alas, we 
know we haven't. But perhaps we may have, if our suburban 
public will learn to shun ugly and poorly built houses and thus 
encourage speculators to employ good architects. It is gratifving 
to learn that several land companies are employing the best talent 
they can secure and that the results have proved very satisfactory. 
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THE SUPERLATIVE IN PRINTER’S INK 


HE average mind is becoming so used to the superlative 
language of advertisements and newspaper headlines 
that it accepts this form of fraud most calmly. Greatest 
on earth may apply to a traveling circus, or a new five- 

cent washing powder, or a toothsome chocolate caramel, and no 
one questions the incongruity. Jdeal might mean a new kind of 
carpet tack or a black-haired, cherry-lipped girl’s head on a calen- 
dar. In the way of news, startling can be applied to the most or- 
dinary every-day sort of event; and after we have read such an 
adjective misapplied day after day we “first endure, then pity, 
then embrace” and begin to describe our house and everything in 
it as ideal, and the most every-day occurrence as blood-curdling. 
Even those who do not go that far, at least do not resent such 
descriptive terms from others. A group of women were recently 
looking over some of the current magazines and reading aloud 
the captions underneath the illustrations. We hope our own 
publication was not among the number for these are a few of 
the legends they read: Under a cut of a stone barn on a Pennsyl- 
vania estate—a plain honest-looking barn—was written “This 
barn is a superb example of Germantown Colonial.” Under a 
very diminutive illustration of a wall paper pattern the legend 
was “Small, old-timey drapery effects are redolent of days 
agone.” A picture of a new, ugly, cheap piazza up which a few 
vines of one season’s growth were struggling, was labeled “This 
charming vine-clad porch catches even the lightest zephyrs.” 
Not one woman of the group resented all this bosh; they may 
indeed have thought the phrases pretty enough to memorize and 
repeat. We even heard one of them who had stenciled a very 
bold Art Nouveau red and green design on a white table cover. 
declare it to be the “chastest thing she had done in the way of 
stenciling.” Now the number of really dignified, self-respecting, 
adjectives that could be used to describe the modest home of 
good taste is limited. Better to keep within thein eyen at the risk 
of monotony than to employ such exaggerations and vapidities. 

Once our minds are trained in terms of truth’ and simplicity 
concerning these things we shall be on our guard against over- 
rated wares of all descriptions. 











The House of Mr. Kahlke, Larchmont. 


Lester Kintzing, Archi 
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SOME FIVE 
DOLLAR 


HERE is no use in denying the fact that any house 
in the suburbs of any one of our larger American 
for five thousand dollars must necessarily be 
small affair. 

of the West, in remote country districts of New England 


through almost all of the South, except the large cities, a hou 


of considerable size can be built for five thousand dollars: 
roughly speaking, in the neighborhood of New York, Bc 
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Mr. White’s House 
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Mr. White, Larchmont, N. Y. Charles Morris, Architect 
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licago or any other city which attracts to it any 
ber of mechanics from the surrounding country, 
is always higher, and the price of materials 
than in the country. 
magazines of the type of the House BEeauTiFuL 
number of years endeavoring to educate the 
to an appreciation of the cost of a small house, 
vhich they accomplish is, as I constantly find 
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Mr. White’s House 
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First Floor Plan of the Kahlke House 





through correspondence, more or less undone by the popular 
women’s magazines, which permit their readers to draw false 
inferences as to the cost of buildings published in their pages, 
by giving prices which could only obtain in the cheapest localities. 
Another factor in the difference of cost between a house built in 
the neighborhood of large cities and those built at a distance from 
them is the fact that people building in suburban places are accus- 
tomed to, and demand, a much higher standard of workmanship, 
and a much greater degree of comfort and convenience. 

It was only yesterday that a possible client stopped in my office 
and in discussing the matter of a low cost house with me described 
to me a very complete little cottage which the contractor had 
offered to build for him (in British Columbia) for one thousand 
dollars ; it would cost four thousand around New York. I have 
built in several portions of the 
South houses ranging from two 
thousand to five thousand dollars 
which would easily have cost 
three times that amount in this 
vicinity ; much of the difference 
in cost being due to the fact that 
no cellar or heating is required, 
and that there were no recog- 
nized standards of electric wir- 
ing, plumbing, etc., and the re- 
mainder of the difference being 
due to the very much less prices 
of labor and material there ; car- 
penters for example costing from 
two dollars to two and one-half 
a day, instead of from four to 
four and one-half dollars; and 
lumber from $13 to $16 a thou- 
sand feet, instead of from $30 to 
$60. There are, of course, cer- 
tain materials required for every 
building which can be furnished 
as cheaply, or more cheaply, in 
one of the large cities than in 
the country districts; these are 
principally brick, terra cotta, ce- 
ment and all the parts for the in- 
stallation of plumbing, heating 
and electric wiring systems. 
Paint is also as cheap in the city 
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The Thomas Whitbread House, Larchmont 


Second Floor Plan of the Kahlke House 


as in the country. Each of these items, however, is but an unim- 
portant factor of the cost of the average small frame country 
house, the really vital ones being the cost of lumber and labor, the 
latter being in most cases over half the total expense of the work. 

When one is contemplating building, one’s ideas naturally run 
first as to requirements, and second as to cost, and one of these 
two factors must generally be adjusted to meet the other. It is 
no more possible to buy a house whose area is twelve hundred 
or more square feet for five thousand dollars, than it is to buy 
two yards of good all wool cloth for two dollars. Of course 
you can build some kind of a building with a ground floor area 
of twelve hundred feet for five thousand dollars, just as you 
can buy two yards of cloth half 
cotton and half shoddy for the 
two dollars. 

The experiment is no wiser in 
the case of the house than it is 
in the case of the cloth, but be- 
cause most people buy a good 
many yards of cloth during their 
lives, and very few people buy 
or build more than one house, 
they do not realize that the con- 
ditions are much the same, and 
unscrupulous real estate operat- 
ors or contractors are able to get 
away with the sale of a large, 
wretchedly built house which 
will be constantly in need of re- 
pairs, and a burden to keep in 
good condition during its whole 
occupancy, because its faults are 
not visible on the cursory inspec- 
tion of an unpractised eye. 

There is a simple and easy 
means of determining what a 
house should cost; experiments 
have proved to me that a well 
constructed frame small house 
of the average type required by 
people of refinement with the 
usual conveniences—“all modern 
improvements” as the advertise- 





The Home of G. Nelson Smith, Larchmont 


ments call them—can be built for from twenty-two to twenty 
cents a cubic foot in the neighborhood of any large cits 
does not include oak flooring or any elaborate interior finis! \ 
still simpler method of determining the cost (but by no mea 
as accurate a way) is by the cost per square foot. This run 
easily from seven to eight dollars for a two story ; 
tage. which means that from seven to eight hundred square 
is about the maximum which can be built for five thousa 
dollars. 

Accompanying this article are photographs and plans of severa 
houses which have been built in one of the suburbs of New 


York, and while I have no exact information, except in the case 


of two of them, I am informed by the real estate company which 
sold the property, that all of them cost in the neighborhood of 
five thousand; the bungalow somewhat less. 

One of these, the White residence, has-an extremely reopen. 
first floor plan. The entrance is to a,small hall, with the coz 
closet and stairs at the right and a wide opening to the living 
room at the left. At the front end of the living-room are a win 
dow seat and bookcases, at the opposite end the dining-room 
Again opening from the hall are a kitchen, servants’ room, pantry) 
and servants’ toilet. This first story plan is interesting both in its 
convenience and picturesque possibilities ; there is a minimu 
space wasted in means of communication between the various 
rooms, and each of the rooms, while small, is made to ap ar as 
large as possible by the ingenious manner in which the wh le : so u 
is opened up. The kitchen i is, of course, very small, but it is plenty 
large enough for a working kitchen and is supplemented by ample 
closet room, a fair size pantry and general convenience of 
arrangement. 

The living-room is very picturesquely planned with a pair of 
columns between the hall and room itself, and the vistas or sight 
axes have been carefully preserved; the staircase to the second 
story being directly on line with the center of the columns and 
the center of the double window opposite, while the single nook 
and the bay window are also centered opposite each other: and 
through the entire length of the front of the house runs an axis 
from the dining-room windows opening on the breakfast porch, 
to the window seat on the main piazza. The second story plan 


is also well and conveniently arranged with a variation of sizes 
between the three small rooms appropriate to the variety of their 
use; bedroom No. 1 is, of course, the owner’s room, and is 13 
ft. x 17 ft.; bedroom No, 2, the son’s room, is 10 ft, 6 ins. x 12 ft., 
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First Floor Plan of the Smith I House 


is quite small, being only 8 ft. x 13 ft. 
While thi n includes only three rooms there are included in 
1 vel loset and a medium size closet for the owner's 


oom (a sirable feature), a fair size closet for bedroom 


2, and ¢ | closet for bedroom No. 3. There are also a 
nen closet broom closet opening from the hall, with a big 
edicine cl n the bathroom. The two main rogoms have lava- 


ries in th ls of the closets. The whole arrangement is a 


ery comt le one and very nearly perfect for any family 
hich can th as few rooms as are here included. 
\nothet . that for \Ir. Kahlke, has the same accommo- 


dations, but ranged in an entirely different way, and the two 


houses a lly interesting when examined in conjunction. 
The archit f both have thought it necessary to open up the 
nain roon well as possible, so as to give the maximum 
\ppearan ce in what is really a very small building, In 


1 
] 


e Kahlke | e this is done by running one single room across 


the whole f: f the building, with a staircase leading up from 
the centet rear; and then calling one end the dining-room, 


— 


living-room, merely indicating separation be- 
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One of the Whitbread Plans 
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Another Whitbread Plan 


tween the two rooms by a railing and columns at the right of 
the staircase. Where the architect of the White residence 
was able to get along with only one chimney, in this house 
there are two, one for the kitchen range and the other 
for the living-room. It seems there might have been an economy 
effected here by transposing the living-room and dining-room 
ends of the main room, and entering the dining-room from the 
pantry where the coat closet now is. This would have brought 
the entrance to the den from the dining-room end, which is 
probably an objection the owner had in mind when the present 
arrangement was made, but in a room as open as this one is it 
seems a non-essential. The plan of the second floor is certainly 
very curious with one tremendous room across the front and two 
very small rooms in the rear, with bathroom, closets, linen closet 
and the attic stairway in the center. Without knowing very 
definitely the purposes of this large bed- 
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Mrs. Roth’s Bungalow. William Moore, Architect 


den where the closets now are. The exterior of this house is of 
gray stucco with green trim and a green roof, presenting on the 
whole a very unusual and picturesque appearance. 

The residence for Mr. Thomas Whitbread has again the same 
factors, but combined in a rather different manner from any of 
the preceding. The living-room goes entirely across one end, 
with an entrance and steps down to the garden covered by a 
sort of pergola hood. The piazza is rather smaller than the other 
cases, but is sufficiently deep so that it affords comfortable seat- 
ing space. The hall is 7 ft. x 1o ft., with a staircase at the rear, 

the dining-room at the right, and the liv- 





room one can hardly explain its reason, 


ing-room at the left, each of these rooms 





but it is certainly safe to assume that for 
the average family this space would be 
utilized in a different manner. The 
White house represents much more 
closely the usual method of distributing 
space, and is for most purposes a su- 
perior plan. 

Mrs. Roth’s bungalow is again of un- 
usual arrangement and presents very 
picturesque qualities, both in the interior 
and exterior. The main entrance is di- 
rectly into the living-room, from which 
tremendously wide openings lead to the 
den and dining-room; in fact the whole 
three constitute a single room. The pan- 
try is put in a small addition, with doors 
to kitchen and dining-room, and a sec- 
ondary hall shuts off a bedroom and bath- 
room from the public part of the house. 
Beside the rooms on this floor there are 
two bedrooms in the second reached by 
a staircase opening from the kitchen. 
For most people this would have to be 
changed in some way so that the upper 
story could be more readily accessible. 
A good possible change would be to 
make the first story bedroom the maid’s 
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reached through large double glass 
doors. The pantry is about as small as 
can be satisfactorily utilized in a country 
house, but is nevertheless large enough 
for convenience, while the kitchen, 10 ft. 
wide and 14 ft. long, with the wide side 
toward the light, is both pleasant and 
convenient. 

There is no servants’ staircase in any 
of these plans, and the one in this house 
probably affords the best plan for use 
without observation from the living- 
room and dining-room, since it is con- 
nected through to the front hall under 
the main staircase, and there is a direct 
connection both from the front and rear 
of the house to cellar stairs, which, as I 
have said before in this series of arti- 
cles, is oftentimes a great convenience. 
A single chimney serves both the living- 
room and the kitchen, reducing the ex- 
pense in that direction, and giving a fire- 
place in the only room where it is really 
almost a necessity. The second floor is 
divided into four bedrooms, with a sew- 
ing alcove in the front of the house; the 
| largest of these bedrooms is 13 ft. x 15 




















room opening from the kitchen, and put- 





ting the main staircase at the back of the 


The Bungalow Plan 
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~_| ft.; bedroom No. 2 is 13 ft. x 14 ft.; 
(Continued on page 64) 











SUMMER DINING-ROOMS 


N July the ideal dining-room is an out- 
door one, where decorative problems 
take care of themselves. Those fortu- 
nate people who have merely the fur- 

nishing of a breakfast porch or an outdoor 
dining-room need not be disturbed by 
thoughts of wall-paper, rugs or curtains. 
They can, however, spend energy and time 
in planning appropriate furniture and table 
appointments, and thus keep in mind the 
ever-present subjects of line and color. 
Also it is quite true that the summer house 
has yet to be built where some arrangement 
for indoor dining is not at times a necessity. 
But lucky indeed are those who can make 
the indoor piaii the exception. ~"~ 

Breakfast is a movable feast, subject to 
thé whims and moods of a family. It would 
be as difficult to make rules about breakfast 
furniture as it would about the morning 
menu. Some individuals could no more 
drink coffee seated in a Hong-Kong chair 
than they could dine on rice and lichee nuts. 
For such as these breakfast innovations are 
not suggested. By noon, however, the most 
unconventional surroundings might charm. 
The one o'clock and the nine o’clock view- 
points are seldom the same. 


THE MERITS OF REED AND WILLOW. 


For outdoor lunching and dining the 
most important articles of furniture are the 
chairs, more so than the table, although 
that, too, must be carefully considered. 

Wicker chairs, if they possess the needed 
qualifications, are especially suited to the 
purpose. They must be straight of back, 
sufficiently high in the seat, and quite firm. 
A lounging chair is distinctly out of place. 
Ladder-back chairs with rush seats are very 
comfortable, so are many willow chairs. 
One advantage that willow has over rush 
is that the table may be of the same mate- 
rial. Reed chairs and tables, raffia chairs 
and tables, prairie grass chairs and tables 
may be selected in the ‘same way, and the 
list could be extended considerably. Sum- 
mer furniture in all its ramifications would 
need a thick book in order to do it justice. 

A gate-leg table is an excellent one for 
summer dining. It may be used with rush 
chairs, with imported rattan or American 
willow. The effect will be excellent what- 
ever the combination. 

The possibilities of willow are many and 
will repay careful investigation. Natural 
willow, painted willow and stained willow 
offer suggestions for many different color 
schemes. Sometimes the brightest com- 
binations please; again, neutral effects are 
better. One little house where I visited 
last summer was of stucco and half timber, 
neutral without and very quiet in all its in- 
terior schemes, except that it contained at 
all times the gayest flowers which the fields 
and woods provided. In building the house 
the use of flowers as a decorative feature 
was taken into consideration. The tiny 
vestibule had a niche for pine branches, the 
hall a shelf for flowerirg shrubs, the living- 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


room built-in recesses for other flow 
yellow and orange preferably, and 
through the house, including three 
bedrooms. There was also provision m 
on a tiny rear porch for taking cat 
flowers—a hinged shelf where they 
be arranged and other convenience 
broad shelf in a hall cupboard held th 
used pottery bowls and jars. Brass 
copper were found effective for 
flower schemes, consequently these met 
were in evidence. ‘1 


“ DARING Cc OLOR SC ‘HEMES. 
The dining porch was in daily use, 
cept in unpleasant weather, and was 


ously arranged to meet différent tieeds. 


At breakfast the whole effect seemed 
green, quite a part of the trees and shrt 
olive green willow chairs, a green pa 
table, covered always with its gray Ru 
cloth, and an attractive breakfast servi 
gray and green peasant pottery. At | 
eon the same table was used, but an enti 
different effect was obtained by the us 
rush seated chairs with bright 
frames. A Japanese tea service in ot 
pottery was interesting on the olive 
table well covered with its grayish linen 
terpiecé and various doilies. While the 

no visible attempt at keeping everyt 


in orange, gray and green, yet under care 


ful scrutiny no conflicting element 
noted. Old blue Canton went very 


with the scheme. At dinner a regulati 


white damask cloth was used and as 
blue and white Canton was seen 
chairs used at breakfast were ag 
brought forth and the orange chairs 


ried to the living porch where they remain 


until the next noon. 

This house contained three porche 
tiny kitchen porch, the dining 
reached by two French doors, one 
ing from the dining-room, the other 
the kitchen, making service as simple 
possible, and a comfortable living p 


on the east side of the building. Over the 
two main porches were sleeping porch 


The house was largely porch, but it 


built for a May to November occupan 


The mistress had said in the early 
ning with pencil and paper: “First, a 
fireplace ; second, sleeping porches ; thir 
place where meals may be served outd 
without too much difficulty, and finally; 
low friendly roof, and finally a room 
ways ready for a friend, and finally pla 
and flat woodwork, and finally a plac 
arrange flowers.” The result a few 

later proved a gem of 


1 


a house well tied 


its woodsy site and fitting into an irregul 
background as if made for it, as of cou 


it was. 


The real dining-room of this house was 
as small as was consistent with comfort 
There was not an inch of waste space 
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Much of the furniture was built-in, and 
the detached pieces were planned for econ- 
omy of space quite as much as beauty of 
line. A long refectory table, new but in 
early seventeenth century style, suited the 
rectangular shape of the room. Chairs in 
simple oak of corresponding period com- 
oor the movable pieces. A built-in side- 
board at one end of the room and a serving 
table with cupboards at the other, proved a 
most convenient scheme. No fireplace was 
needed, as the big living-room separated 
merely by a Dutch door contained the gen- 
erous hearth about which the dwelling had 
been planned. ie, 
This was fot a home-made house. My 
frietid took her few rough pencil plans and 
her pet theories about ‘houses to the best 
noon od she could find. She told him 
what she wanted to spend, adding, “Do the 
best you can with the sum in question. [I 
leave the actual plan and design to you.” 
Wise woman! The little house inspired 
the architect as it would not have done had 
there been too many conditions and limita- 
tions. Usually one has to build a second 
home before these points are realized. 


PEASANT FURNITURE. 


A dining-room comes to mind where 
summer conditions are met in an entirely 
different way. Here there is much space— 
for the house is large and everything is in 
scale. Paint is seen here in a charming flat 
gray—woodwork and furniture. On the 
walls is an oyster white paper meeting a 
wide cornice. So far the scheme is almost 
Quaker in its quietness. But around the 
table-top and across the chair backs and 
under the mantel shelf are painted the gay- 
est old fashioned flower motifs. Old New 
England painted furniture cannot be used 
as a comparison, for it never presented 
such a vivid appearance. Peasant furniture 
of Norway and Sweden, or of Hungary 
might afford a comparison. So well done 
is the whole scheme that it seldom fails to 
charm, Shrubs and vines outside help to 
balance the brilliant colors inside. Cre- 
tonne in equal vivid coloring hangs at the 
windows and at two French windows lead- 
ing on to a terrace. These doors are usually 
open, and the eye travels beyond the paiiuted 
furniture to the garden background. A 
dining-room in a mountain bungalow pre- 
sents a decided contrast. It is walled and 
ceiled in pine, stained so slightly that one is 
hardly conscious of the process, Blue and 
white cotton crépe, blue and white jute 
rugs, blue cotton cushions, and willow fur- 
niture stained to harmonize with the pine 
walls, complete the scheme. There is no 
polish to the woodwork. It shows a tone, 
quite remoyed from natural pine, a light 
grayish brown. 

Green proved decidedly effective in this 
room and is easy to secure in the shape of 
pine branches, spruce and hemlock and 
other woodsy things. 
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‘could catch just a glimpse of the corner of the flower gar- 

















COVERED WAYS 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 














HE blazing July sun makes the path covered with 

cool greenery a desirable thing for the leisure hours 

—be it a formal pergola, arbor or summer house. 

We in America must cultivate the open-air living- 

room idea as they have in England. But indeed, to be just, 

one must admit that the idea has taken hold in this country 

and has made long strides during the last few years. Be the 

construction what it may, and irrespective of the selection 

of vines to cover it, the important thing is a cool spot to 
walx and loaf in, dream and think in. 

Theré was once a spot at the far end of a garden, tucked 

into a little corner by itself, where one’s steps went irresis- 

tibly, High planting screened it from the house and one 











A Rose-Covered Shelter 














den. “Iwas nothing but a simple structure, scarcely more 
inan a shed, a roof with posts to support it. But it was a bower 
of flowering vines, which Were kept pruned so as not to exclude 
the summer breezes, At two points they were altogether cut away 
to give vistas, one over the valley below and the opposite into the 
garden. The floor was of stone flags, among which the grass was 
allowed to grow, with here and there a tiny rock plant. In the 
center was a pool, rectangular in shape, with a low coping of the 
same stone as the floor. A nozzle with a single spray just bubbled 
over now and then. A few plants, as Virginia cowslip, flag irises, 
the bog-loving native orchids, and some cat-tails were scattered 
lightly about the margin of the pool. A few hours’ reading and 
dreaming in a place such as this on a morning when all else was 
scorching would put one in tune with the world. 

And we all can have such a place and with but slight expense, 





Almost a Pleached Alley, the Trees Having Grown and Intermingled 
of Themselves. A Path Leading to an Isolated Summer House 


too; as it is not so much the high-priced construction of masonry 
or elaborate woodwork as the site selected and the vines used 
upon it that makes the attractive and restful covered way. 
Where one has a much frequented walk, perhaps to a summer 
house or to the barn or garage, a treillage or arbor of some sort 
could be built over it and a cool and pleasant way be made. Seats 
could be built in or placed about where the walk is very long, 
and this arrangement is made more effective when the archway 
is widened where the seats are to be placed, so that there will be 
a feeling of space and comfort. These nooks will serve to re- 


lieve the straightness of the line of pillars or posts while it will 
not detract from the long vista formed by them. This vista 
from end to end is always the most characteristic and beautiful 
part of a pergola and is the point to be most considered. In other 
words the arbor should be so placed that it can be viewed mainly 
from within. The outer aspect is of one wall only, a partial 
view at best. And this is the main argument in favor of placing 
it over a walk in frequent use, as leading from one place to 
another—because then we are obliged to get the vista effect and 
charming glimpses between the posts besides into whatever the 
pergola divides. 

Always remember in building an arbor or pergola that the 
space between the posts will be much narrower after the vines 
have got their full growth. We want usually a broad low cover- 
ing over the walk and not a tunnel cut through the leafage where 
no summer breezes or light filters in. Care should be taken that 
the arbor does not block off any view, that it does not decrease 
the width of an already narrow space, and, above all, that it is in 
proportion to the size of the space in which it is placed. A per- 
gola placed across a long and narrow garden will cut off its 
length when, under the circumstances, that length should be 
made the most of. A pergola that crosses some open grassy 
space, such as might divide two portions of a garden, or that 
forms the middle line in the design of a garden scheme, is well 
suited for climbing roses. A broad walk of grass on each side 
will allow them to be seen to the best advantage and they will 
have plenty of air and space for growth. Otherwise they will 
merely rush up and extend skyward where they cannot be seen, 
and most of their beauty will be lost. A pergola whose purpose 
is merely to make a shady-way is better covered with leafy growth. 

No arch should be less than one yard across, and a greater 
width is preferable, especially if a frame be needed through 
which a beautiful garden picture may be seen. A single broad 
bowery arch will lead the eye to a distant vista as surely as a 
pointed finger. Few vines do well on iron arches which bake in 
the hot sun and are topheavy, unlovely, and apt to be loosened by 
wind. They also rust badly. But if one must use them for 
strength then enclose them if possible in a wooden lattice so that 
the tender shoots will not be scorched and injured. 

We are here using the terms pergola, treillage, arbor, etc., 
interchangeably as meaning a certain construction to bridge 
over walks, irrespective of the design and material used. The 
general effect on the landscape and garden scheme is the same, 
and the same consideration would be taken into account in 
choosing a site for one as for another. Whether the construction 
is to be a pergola, a series of archways, or one of the more elabo- 
rate treillages, is partly a matter of individual taste, although 
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overhead re is usually no wiring or iron arches, the trees / 
themselves needing no such support. By pruning back the side 
branches s hat the growth is thrown into the length of 
branch and 1 ness of wood. The English hornbeam, the orna- 
ental flow < fruits, magnolia conspicua, Scotch elm, Judas 
tree, Oriental plane, willow oak, and red-flowering horse chestnut, 
holly, laburnum, and beech are all desirable for pleaching. There 
is an alley in England of laburnum alone, and one can imagine 


long drooping racemes of yellow flowers when 


Mr. E. 7 k, of English fame, suggests the rather novel 
experiment aking a green alley of two or perhaps three kinds 
f plants wh leaf form is of the same structure. He says, 

\ ground f weeping ash could soon be trained into shape, 
and wistari ould be best to grow all over and through it. 
he more stiff and woody ash would supply the eventual solid 
framework by the time the wistaria was making strong 
srowth (fot is very slow to make a beginning) the whole § 

ould be wel shape, and might dispense with the framing of §& 

irpenter’ k’ that is necessary for its first shaping. It 
uld be | plant the ash zigzag across the path so that the 
ain of th | of each tree might be trained across the path 
and down to the ground on the opposite side, when it would 
upy the between the two opposite trees.” 

Pollardin imply lopping off the main branch of a tree 
after it has ned a certain growth. In this way many dor- 
1ant buds tarted into growth. Where a row of trees is 
planted on side of a walk these new young shoots soon 
meet overl nd form a sheltered path. In the case of the 
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Looking Through a Garden Wall Into an Old-Fashioned Arbor 





more a matter of the style of the house with which it is 
coniorm. A house of old-fashioned Colonial architecture would 
look absurd indeed with a formal Italian pergola in proximity 

to it—how much more harmonious is the arbor of white painted 

woodwork, or a series of archways smothered in roses or red 
cedar? By the way, these red cedar arches are coming to be 
quite the thing for garden paths and entrance gates. They are 
made by taking slender, flexible cedars and bending them ove 
an iron arch from which they can readily be disconnected and 
shipped to any point. 

There has been a revival of interest in the espalier in the last 
seventy-five years until now they are grown on archways eithe! 
in the kitchen garden or in the more ornamental part of the 
grounds where their fruit as well as their flowers are high!) 
decorative. Apples and pears are best for this, although if one 
has a northern exposure cherries will do exceedingly well. The 
pruning of these dwarf fruit trees is the only bug-bear to thei: 

' wider use, as it takes a certain amount of skill and experience, 
which, however, anyone can learn who has the slightest insight 
into pruning in general. 

Where the fig is hardy it would make an ideal shrub for an 
espalier, as would also the southern magnolia (grandiflora), the 
Japanese snowball, rose acacia, Japanese quince or viburnum 
macrocephalum. A few unusual shrubs to grow over an arbor 

and needing no special pruning such as espaliers usually demand, 
are forsythia, spiraea van Houttei, New Jersey tea, lonicera 
fragrantissima, weigela, and the common barberry; while 
schizophragma hydrangioides is a rather unusual vine, which is 
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very good to form a dense mass of foliage and flowers. The Formal Perg Note the Column Silhouetted Against the Ever- 
Pleaching and pollarding would also come under the subject greens at the End of the Vista. Designed by Elizabeth Leighton 

of covered ways, as both have been much used in England in Lee, Landscape Architect 

the past. There are many of these fascinating pleached allies 

all through England, which it has taken years and years to Oriental plane they are cut back when about eight feet high and 

grow and where the trunks and limbs of the trees are gnarled the vigorous sh trained down horizontally to a slight frame- 

and twisted with twining about each other. This pleaching is work. The best trees for pollarding are the swamp white oak 

done by planting saplings and simply training them by curving and the Oriental plant tree. Italy is, of course, the home of the 


over the young and tender wood so that they form an archway pergola, and her climate makes the protection necessary. 
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WELLINGS of two stories or of 
D one story and a half give, with the 
sweeping roofs and _ projecting 
first-floor porches. a variety of 
choice for locating an outdoor sleeping 
room in some balcony porch or recessed 
dormer. But in the planning of the strictly 
one-floor house there are ordinarily just two 
treatments. The first one is to leave the 
walls open (wire-screened) on two sides of 
a corner bedroom. But in heavy weather 
the sleepers are exposed to a shivery cross 
wind and the rain. Canvas storm curtains 
are needed. These thrash and pound with 
the wind, and must be tightly buttoned down 
to shut out the wet. Finally they shut out 
the fresh air. On clear nights when the 
curtains are rolled up, there is but little 
privacy to enjoy. The neighbors from their 
ground-floor windows and from the auto- 
mobiles that pass in the night, can count the 
stripes in your silk pajamas. which is the 
only apparel that befits the spotlight pub- 
licity that invades the bedchamber. 

The alternative treatment of this trouble- 
some problem is frankly to put the sleeping 
porch on top of the house, right up through 
the roof. In this position it has an added- 
on, afterthought, appearance. like a pigeon 
roost over a stable. With its own wide 
overhang of independent roof it is as- 
sertively prominent and usually overtops 
the balancing proportions of the entire de- 
sign. Also, up there, when all four walls 
are left open, the sleepers are left bare to 
the veering drafts of the four winds. 

Of ssybaritic “out-of-door” sleeping 
rooms, which can be enclosed all around 
with sliding glass panels, the red-blooded 
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By ROGER J. STERRETT 


Westerner who has bedded his dunnage 
bag under the pines of the Sierras can 
scarcely contain his scorn in silence. 

Now the novel location of the “Swallow's 
Nest” solves these two conflicting problems 
in the design of fresh-air chambers for one- 
story cottages. The back wall is carried up 
outside to a height where the sill is on a 
level with the ceiling of the first floor, about 
ten or eleven feet from the ground. Thence 
it can be left open and screened clear to the 
ridge pole of the gable. The room can be 
unfinished under the rough rafters, or, as 
in the present design, may have a plastered 
ceiling eight feet above the floor. 

The Swallow’s Nest fits snugly into the 
design of the bungalow, as the ridge of the 
main roof is projected on out in a broad 
gable overhanging the back and the verge 
boards are supported on rustic brackets. 
The porch is invisible from the street in 
front of the lot. There is nothing to break 
the simple harmonious lines of the true one- 
story house. Its cost was sixty dollars. 

At that height, with a ten-foot drop from 
sill to ground, the sleepers enjoy a restful 
sense of protection from the vagrant gaze 
of any backyard prowler. Also from the 
searchlight glare of their neighbor’s ma- 
chine, as he backs around his tomato plants 
and brooding coops at midnight trying to 
hit his ten-by-twelve garden garage. 

The floor of the sleeping porch is just 
four feet higher than the main floor, and is 
reached from the adjoining dressing room 
by a flight of six steps which make a sharp 
half turn to the center. By this turn, space 
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is obtained at the head of the stairs for a 
three-by-three closet, in which extra bed- 
ding and dressing gowns can be stored safe 
from dampness and dust. There is room 
for two iron single beds and ample aisle 
space between them. Yet the inside dimen- 
sions of the porch are a scant eight by ten 
feet, including stairs and closet. 

But in the economical bungalow, even this 
precious eight by ten feet of floor area can- 
not be wasted—not at all. From the back 
kitchen porch another short inside stairway 
leads down to a basement room under the 
porch, and the cement floor of this can be a 
little lower than grade level. The builder 
should take advantage of any fall toward 
the rear of the lot to gain a foot or two. 
The house can well stand two and a half or ° 
three feet from the ground. 

Down here, with plenty of head room 
under the joists of the sleeping porch floor, 
is a convenient shop for bench handicrafts, 
which any family could convert into a laun- 
dry. It would make a good garden tool 
house, for the door in the rear gives upon 
the backyard. At the extreme end an- 
other flight of steps descends to the fur- 
nace pit and coal cellar. 

Or right here again is solved that serv- 
ant question of the small one-story home— 
where to put the Chinese cook or the “hon- 
est, industrious Japanese school boy.” The 
basement room could be sheathed or plas- 
tered to make a comfortable bunkhouse. It 
has separate outside entrance and also ac- 
cess to the screen porch. 

As to the sleeping room itself, the upper 
end of the south wall is open with about 
forty square feet of mesh screen, but the 
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lower portion comes well above the top of 
the bed and shuts off the direct wind. On 
the right and left sides the walls are open 
at the south end, but the screened sections 
run up with the rise of the roof, which is 
pierced by the porch gable. Thus the heads 
of the beds are well within the protecting 
depths of the wainscoted walls. If the 
north wind sweeps down the Pass from the 
Tehachapi mountains, the sleepers are 
warmly snuggled under the lee side of the 
house. 

Of course the designer, if he is a good 
scout, must make a study of the prevailing 
winds, 




















With a weather eye to occasional westet! 
ly rains from the Pacific, the builder rigged 
a canvas roll curtain across the southern 
end of the porch, but through the entire 
winter it was never unfurled. However 
a flexible oilcloth blanket that had served 
well in mountain camps was slit into two 
coverings, to protect the bed comforters 
from any swirling raindrops that might steal 
in under the eaves, but that was all that was 
needed. 

On every night through the year the 
great, deep-breathed life of the out-of-doot 
can be lived by these young home-builders. 
From the Swallow’s Nest they can see the 
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stars streaming down through the colorful 
southern sky. The sharp air of the snow 
fields of the Sierras sweeps down and min- 
gles with the salt tang of the ocean breeze. 
With the sunrise they can look out over the 
blossoming orange trees and greet their 
nesting bird brothers. From this foothill 
cottage they can watch the city as it awakes 
and rolls back its coverlet of morning mist 
toward the white dunes and sparkling surf 
of the ocean. 

Many suggestions have been made for the 
furnishing of a sleeping porch, but each 
person must decide for himself what he 
truly needs. Some people are very sensi- 
tive to noise but are not disturbed by light: 
others can sleep through all the annoying 
sounds of early morning, but awaken at the 
first ray of dawn. 

Such suggestions as have been given in 
regard to the canvas curtain, oilcloth blan- 
ket, etc., were found adequate for the 
Swallow’s Nest. Naturally its position is 
more favorable than many porches. It is 
doubtful if the occupants would suffer from 
either of the conditions named. Its greatest 
value, however, lies in its suggestiveness to 
builders, leaving the details to the indi- 
vidual. 

Sometimes a sliding door on the house 
side of the porch is a convenience, built 
wide enough to slide the bed in when the 
weather is stormy or the occupant hap- 
pens to be a novice or a bit of a weakling. 
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OLD WRITING DESKS 


HERE is a personal charm about 

an old desk shared by few other 

things. What invisible letters the 

old pigeon holes contain! What 
ghosts of documents lie in the secret 
drawers! 

What romances might be woven around 
unmailed letters and mislaid wills! Also 
what good modern work might be done, if 
inspiration could be drawn from all the 
old quill pens and ink horns! What evolu- 
tions in writing material the old desk sug- 
gests, and alas what retrogression in polite 
correspondence! How commonplace is 
“Yours truly” in comparison with “Your 
obedient servant’! Even “Faithfully 
yours” seems abrupt after “Yours to com- 
mand.” 

Yet how beautifully does the old desk 
fit into modern surroundings! The olive 
green blotter with its hammered brass cor- 
ners finds an excellent setting, The old 
and the new blend harmoniously. 

If one could choose but one piece of old 
furniture, perhaps a desk should be the 
choice. An old sideboard makes a very 
strong appeal, but the difficulty here is that 
the sideboard quickly revolutionizes the 
entire dining-room. The later and more 
ordinary chairs and table are out-counte- 
nanced by the old Sheraton or Hepplewhite. 
The wallpaper usually has to go, followed, 
in time, by the rug. Not infrequently the 
fireplace is rebuilt. 

The old desk, while mildly protesting 
against golden oak woodwork and mission 
furniture, has finer manners. It may stay 
for years among uncongenial surroundings 
without losing a whit of its dignity. It will 
be at all times a beautiful and useful piece 
of furniture. Once used it will never be 
replaced by a modern piece of furniture. 

There are many types from which to 
choose. For beauty of line and proportion, 
the slant-top desks with block fronts and 
ball-and-claw feet rank first. For rarity 
of design, the scroll-top secretaries should 
have first mention. Other good types, 
though less graceful, are the slant-tops with 
heavy ball feet. 

Like old chairs and tables the variety is 
extensive. If it were possible to collect 
desks in sequence, a museum would be 
needed to do justice to the subject. No 
private house could shelter the assortment. 
Most mortals are content with three or 
four, though not ungrateful for one. In 
choosing that one, if choice were possible, 
individual preference would largely deter- 
mine the type. There are people who would 
prefer the oldest designs, irrespective of 
beauty; others who would place beauty 
above age; a third group, possibly, would 
seek convenience first, although it may 
truthfully be said that most of the old 
desks are extremely comfortable. They 
have sufficient breadth for ease in writing. 
They are the right height from the floor ; 
the proportions in every particular seem to 
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be excellent. Not all, however, are equally 
commodious. There is a wide range of 
choice when it comes to spaciousness. 

If we turn to the seventeenth century, 
as represented in this country, we must be 
content with writing-boxes, known also as 
“Bible boxes.” These are a little larger 
than the desk-boxes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, still preserved in many New England 
homes, beautifully made articles with com- 
partments for ink, pens, pencils, paper, etc. 
Work-boxes of similar design and work- 
manship belong to the same period, our 
grandmothers’, and consequently not very 
far away. 

The early Bible boxes, called thus because 
they often sheltered the family Bible, were 
of several styles—flat-top and _ slant-top, 
plain and carved. Some of the carving is 
very elaborate and corresponds in a general 
way to the decoration of presses and cup- 
boards. These old boxes are very scarce 
now. Of desks of the eighteenth century 
many are in existence, although it is not 
always a simple matter to purchase one. 
A really fine specimen, old through and 
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Mahogany Scroll Top Desk with Block Front 
and Ball-and-Claw Feet 
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Mahogany Scroll Top Desk with Block Front 
and Flat Feet 


through, is extremely difficult to find. 
There are many combinations of cabinets 
and desks and, in England, what is known 
as a bureau-desk. The same piece of furni- 
ture is sometimes called a bureau-bookcase. 
In this country it would be called a secre- 
tary. A fine specimen made of finest San 
Domingo mahogany is shown here. It has 
the well-defined Chippendale characteristics 
and is a beautiful example of its kind. It 
has the broken cornice which followed the 
heavy straight cornice of the early eigh- 
teenth century. 

The next step in the treatment of the 
cornice is shown in the scroll-top desk with 
brass balls and cabriole legs, ending in 
flat feet. This fine piece of furniture be- 
longs to the secretary class, as does the 
blocked front desk with scroll top and ball- 
and-claw feet. These two secretaries afford 
a most interesting comparison. The block- 
ing is particularly fine in both cases, the 
ball-and-claw desk being perhaps a shade 
more graceful. 

The desks of the eighteenth century may 
be divided into two general groups—low 
designs which followed the outlines of bu- 
reaus and chests of drawers; high designs 
which corresponded in a broad way to high 
chests of drawers, high-boys, etc. 

After 1740 the beautiful straight cornice 
seen in high-boys, clocks, cupboards and 
secretaries was slowly replaced by the 
broken cornice or pediment, with its various 
subdivisions of scroll-top, swan-top, etc. 
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In the same way the feet and legs of these 
pieces changed. The early cabriole leg with 
flat foot was followed by the cabriole with 
ball-and-claw. Chippendale used in a mas- 
terly way on chairs and settees the cab- 
riole in all its variations. On desks, cabi- 





Slant Top Desk, 1780, Ball Feet, Brass 
Drawer Pulls 


nets, bookcases, etc., he used a different 
theme. Real Chippendale desks are un- 
common in this country; in fact, difficult 
to find in England where authentic pieces 
have always been in great demana. 

During Queen Anne’s reign many beau- 
tiful desks were made. They are in reality 
writing cabinets, with shelves for books and 
space for china. 


STUART CABINETS 


The late seventeenth century produced a 
number of writing cabinets, intricate pieces 
of furniture serving many purposes. These 
may be divided into Charles II, James II, 
and William and Mary types. The first 
and second are usually of imported lac- 
quer, in reality chests of lacquer elevated 
on high stands; the William and Mary 
pieces are usually of marquetry, sometimes 
of the Stuart design but more often of the 
stvle perfected during Anne’s reign. The 
Stuart writing cabinets, like those of the 
same date in Spain, are full of interesting 
surprises. Sometimes the front of the 
cabinet opens down forming a shelf for 
writing, sometimes two doors swing back, 
revealing drawers and compartments. In 
the present revival of old lacquer these 
Stuart cabinets are in great demand. They 
are genuine Chinese lacquer, not the clever 
imitation which had such a great vogue in 
Chippendale’s day. 

The usual American household will hard- 
ly contain a rare Charles II writing cab- 
inet. Indeed, with the extreme devotion of 
most collectors in this country to everything 
labeled Chippendale and Sheraton, it is 
sometimes difficult to arouse any interest in 
the cabinet work of the earlier century. 
There is a growing appreciation in this 
country in Jacobean oak, but these late 
Jacobean articles, quite apart from the 
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sturdy oak pieces, have as 
enthusiasm over here 


It is entirely true that Sheraton and 


yet arouse 


plewhite are not surpassed in b 
workmanship or in real fitness 
American house by any of thes« 
tuous things. Good taste has been 
conscious guide in selecting the late1 
stvles. 

. SECRET DRAWERS 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in “Th 


T 11 


fessor at the Breakfast Table,” sp¢ 
an old secretary in the following word 
“At the house of a friend where 
passed a night, was one of 
upright cabinet desks 
which were not rare in prosp 
during the eighteent 
clothes and the books and pay 
eration after generati 


tnose 


8/29 
Collection of Gill and Reig 
Chippendale Desk and Book Cabinet, Ab: 


1740 

played with the lower handles had 

tall enough to open the desk,—to reacl 

upper shelves behind the folding doo: 

grown bent after a while——and follow 
those who had gone before, and left 


old cabinet to be ransacked by a new 
eration. 

* boy of twelve looking at it 
years ago, being a quick-witted fell 
saw that all the space was not accoun 
for by the smaller drawers in the part 
neath the lid of the desk. Prying ab 
with busy eyes and fingers, he at len 
came upon a spring, on pressing which, 
secret drawer flew from its hiding-pla 
It had never been opened but by the mak 


The mahogany shavings and dust wert 
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lying in it, as when the artisan closed it, 
and when [| saw it, it was as fresh as if that 
day finished.” 

Many are the interesting happenings rel- 
ative to old desks. Not long ago, in Chi- 
cago, a city not given over entirely to ro- 
mance, an old mahogany desk was pur- 
chased from a little second-hand shop on the 
North Side. Stowed away in one of the 
drawers were several old love letters, signed 
“Lydia H.” They were written on large 
sheets, folded and sealed with wafers, and 
postmarked ‘twenty-five cents.” They also 
were addressed in a delicate, brown Spen- 
cerian hand, but I do not wish to reveal too 
much of the story. 

In another antique shop of far greater 
pretentions in the same city, a deed of land 
signed by President Monroe was actually 
found hidden in a secret drawer of a tall 
mpire secretary. The dealer sold the sec- 
retary and deed together, and it is pleasant 

) note that, after the discovery, he did not 
hange the dollar-mark on the white selling 
vane 


as « 


AMERICAN EMPIRE 


Of early nineteenth century desk-making 
many beautiful examples are in existence. 
They are simple types cf French Empire, 
retaining the constructive features of the 
Napoleonic style but showing little crna- 
mental brass work except in finely wrought 
rawer-pulls and key plates. Straight cor- 
ices are again seen, also traceried doors 
and rounded columns. These big articles 
are invariably of the secretary type. The 
grace of the eighteenth century has de- 
parted, but something sturdy and fine is 
represented. 

The 


through 


desk theme might be continued 
the black walnut era when the 
green baize writing lid, supported by the 
top drawer, was a familiar feature. Also 
there might be a sentence or two in regard 

Eastlake and kindred styles. But these 


are not the desks which we seek to-day, and 
passing word is all sufficient. 





Early Eighteenth Century Desk, Straight 
Cernice and Ball Feet 
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FOUR COMPLETE GARDENS IN ONE 


HE American garden enthusiast 
who is fond of perusing garden 
literature, will invariably find him- 
self drawing a breath of regretful 

envy after reading any standard work on 
English garden-making. He will fina vari- 
ous captivating phrases running through 
his head: “Wild garden,” “Iris and Lily 
Garden,” ‘“Water-garden,” ‘Wall-garden” 
and many others that present delightful vis- 
jons to the inward eye, as well as gloom to 
the too-ambitious soul. For one can readily 
see how, on a many-acred English estate 
comprising meadow. woodland, and deer- 
park, such special and complete gardens can 
be designed and planted in all their ziory— 
with the aid of industrious tenantry in 
maintaining them properly. 

But the American amateur gardener, 
possessed of a comparatively small area in 
which to carry out his garden desires, must 
resign himself, in nine cases out of ten, to 
one of two alternatives. Either he sacrifices 
many types of alluring gardens, to the in- 
terests of one especial favorite, or he dis- 
cards design entirely, and fills his porders 
with the carelessly-placed, and heterogene- 
ous collection which forms the basis of so 
many of our amateur gardens. 

But such ruthless discrimination as is em- 
ployed in the former method, is as unneces- 
sary as the banality of the second. If care 
fully designed and carried out, any owner 
of a bit of land the size of an ordinary 
suburban yard can create a garden that will 
be not only harmonious as a whole, but may 
contain not only one but several cf his 
favorite complete gardens, whose combin- 
ing he has formerly thought impossible. 

My problem, the gathering of four diverse 
units into an artistic whole was so simple, 
and the result so satisfactory, that other 
garden owners may perhaps find some sug- 
gestion therein that will aid in solving a 
similar problem. 

In this problem, the owner desired a com- 
plete Rose-garden, Iris and Lily Garden 
(which also should contain a_ water-lily 
pool), an Old-fashioned Garden, and a Bulb- 
garden which was to be used for annuals 
after the bulbs had ceased blooming. The 
problem at first glance seemed a hard one. 

The question of the Rose-garden was the 
first taken up. As it was the ohly feature 
in which bloom could not safely be assured 
for the entire season, it was placed in the 
rear, where any misfortunes of rusty 
foliage and insect depredations would 
not obtrude themselves. The pergola and 
sun-dial. required by the owner, were lo- 
cated according to the regular rules of ex- 
posures required, and likewise at his wish. 
the collection of Hybrid Teas were grouped 
in beds of one color each. 

The placing of the Rose-garden at the 
rear of the allotted space necessitated a long. 
straight path by which it might be easilv 
reached. This necessity led to the arrange- 
ment of the long central path, with its artis- 
tic vista; and its flanking by the two long 
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bulb-borders, to be filled later with annuals, 
was almost an inevitable step. By this 
means, the central path, which, by its very 
position is one of the garden’s most import- 
ant. focus-points, is assured of bloom and 
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wise the sense of a “complete garden” will 
be lacking. 

To preserve this illusion boundaries are 
necessary. In this case the problem was 
solved by the pergola, and by the use of 
uniform cedar pillars, with the bark left 
on. These pillars were set at ten-foot inter- 
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OLD-FASNIONED AND DOUBLE PLONIES JA AND SINGLE PEONIES 
MH CLARK 
HANOVER 
garden-interest, from earliest spring uutil vals as garden boundaries, and screened 
late frosts. with various vines in character with what- 
The Rose-garden, and Bulb and Annual ever garden from which they would be 
Borders settled, two equal plots of ground seen. Thus from the Rose-garden you 


were left for the Old-fashioned Garden. 
and the collection of lilies and iris. Both of 
these features could be counted upon to af- 
ford bloom for the entire season, and con- 
sequently could be placed in the garden fore- 
ground without hesitation. 

The most important point in the design- 
ing of a combined garden is, however, in 
its dividing lines. The garden should not 
only harmonize as a whole, but each special 
unit must be sharply defined from the rest 
For instance, on stepping into the Rose- 
garden, however miniature, one should be 
able to lose touch completely for the mo- 
ment with the rest of the garden. Mther- 
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would see only climbing roses of various 
types; for the Old-fashioned Garden differ 
ent varieties of honeysuckle were used; for 
the Lily and Iris Garden, which was treated 
in semi-Japanese style, wistaria ard hybrid 
clematis furnished bloom and overlapped 
their seasons ; while for the annual borders. 
sweet-peas were used alone. The methed of 
their use should he given here, as it is not 
often made use of in this country. Hollow 
pillars of fine-meshed chicken-wire. eight 
inches in diameter. and six feet in height. 
are fastened upright by wooden stakes The 
sweet-pea seeds are sown both inside and 
out this wire chimney, only one varietv he- 











64 
ing used for a pillar. The result in the 
height of the blooming season is a living 
pillar of green, studded with flowers, and is 
by far the most satisfactory and artistic way 
of growing a sweet- -pea collection. It is em- 
ployed by many prominent English grow- 
ers, but is rarely seen here. 

Another important detail is in the path 
treatments for the various combined gar- 
dens. In this case, the central path was 
brick-paved, as were also the quaint, nar- 
row paths of the Old-fashioned Garden. 
The Rose-garden was given turf walks, and 
the Lily and Iris Garden’s paths were paved 
with flat, irregular flag-stones after the 
Japanese style. 

In designing this sort of “combined gar- 


THE HOUSE BEAU 
favorite flowers for its particular ture, 
being careful to include spring, mer 
and autumn-blooming plants to keep up the 
succession of flowers. 

The following tables are given to show 
the flowers intended to be used in werking 
out the following diagram. They are given 
in order of bloom. 

Rose Garden—Scotch and Old-fashioned 
roses, Baby Ramblers and dwarf Polyantha 
roses, various Rambler hybrids and other 
climbers, Hybrid Perpetual and Rugosa 
roses and climbers, Hybrid Tea roses and 
various climbers, Tea roses. 

Bulb Garden—Cottage garden tulips, 
Darwin tulips, complete collection of Nar- 
cissi, embracing all the various types 
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of the owner’s favorite annuals, and used 
as the annual garden’s main filler. Almost 
every color and variety were represented, 
and the colors carefully chosen to harmon- 
ize). 

Old-fashioned Garden—White — sweet 
rocket and columbines, bleeding heart, lem- 
on lilies, old-fashioned peonies (early 
blooming), clove pinks, Sweet William, 
dwarf phlox, larkspur, Madonna lilies, hol- 
lyhocks, lupins, tall phlox, monkshood. 

In each of the above the owner desired 
to make as complete a collection as pcessible, 
and hence used only a few varieties of 
plants in his whole garden. 

Lily and Iris Garden—Dwarf hybrid iris, 
Dutch iris, alpine iris and iris interrogna, 








den,” especially where space is limited. the Annuals used later—Sweet Alyssut for English iris, Japanese single and semi- 
amateur must restrain himself as to the edging, Annual larkspurs (backgrot of double peonies, Siberian iris, Iceland and 
flowers used, if he would create the best borders, chosen to harmonize in cal r with alpine poppies, Oriental poppies, German 
effects. For each tiny, special garden he the sweet peas between which they are iris, Oriental iris, various lilies, Japanese 
must make use of only a few varieties of planted in groups aie in variety (one iris and speciosum lilies and gladioll, 

AN OLD FARMHOUSE «, and if the apples have sold well, my SOME FIVE THOUSAND 


MADE OVER 


(Continued from page 42) 


seemed the one touch needed to complete 
the dining-room. In this room the dull 
blue and white of the side walls with the 
ivory of the wood trim provides a perfect 
setting for the simple old mahogany pieces 
which furnish it. 

There are still two upper chambers to be 
completed, but we are now quite agreed in 
feeling we must await another country auc- 
tion, or some equally lucky find in old fur- 
niture, to finish them. 

For the mellow charm, the fitness of 
these completed rooms has finally reached 
Thomas, and he is convinced, and cannot 
sufficiently congratulate himself that we 
were unable to carry out our original in- 
tention, and build under our ivy-hung locust 
trees a smart snug bungalow, which would 
have proved as unsuited to the site and our 
needs as a taxicab would be to our moun- 
tain roads. 

And so the old house which we had 
mended and patched with the idea that its 
log walls would provide temporary shelter 
for us, has grown into our affections, and 
stands to-day as our home. 

While Thomas modestly says his year of 
farming has taught him at least how much 
he has to learn, I, in my sphere of the house, 
am confidently and impatiently awaiting the 
opportunity to put into practice other 
theories which I long to prove are facts. 
For instance: 

My year of country living has convinced 
me that color is one of the crying needs of 
Farm Life in America. Color for the ex- 
terior of the house and its environment. 
Right color rightly used. My red navajo 
spread on the porch floor or under the 
shading trees, and my enameled chairs have 
helped to show me this, and next summer 
I am planning red and white hammocks, 
more cyshions, a turkey red and white cot- 
ton rag rug, exclusively for out-of-door 


ambition rises to red and white awnings 
though I am told this does not wear 

as tan color. But I will take a chan 
had rather be really happy in my 
effects for a season or two, and dim 
trifle faded afterward if need be, than al 
ways tan-colored and uninteresting ny- 
way if one gets good quality of red 1 
white ticking, I don’t believe it will 
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THE LURE OF ANCIENT 


HOUSES 
(Continued from page 47) 


and lobster a la Newburg! 
of the evening you will discover yourself 
ladling out Farmer Brown’s hard cider to 
an appreciative circle. 

Humanity, in reality, is very simple, very 
homely, very natural. The old, old pleasures 
of baking and brewing, of seed time and 
harvest, of garnered stores and of fireside 
content are nearer to our hearts than hotel 
dinners or vaudeville shows or Worth 
gowns. The lure of ancient houses is tl 
call of true home life, in which dog 
horse, fruit and flower, fire and rooftree 
the component parts. 

There is no reason why we cannot build 
homes to-day which will inspire us with a 
like spirit. Architects are willing to | 
us, and, by dint of perseverance, build 
can be found who will find for us materi 
from which a lasting home can be ma 
Find a fine old tree, standing in a dimpl 
between the hills; take the stone ft 
nearby quarry ; let your bricks lie out in 
sun for a year or two; pay more and 
lumber which is more than half an 
thick and let it soak winter snow 
burn in summer heat until it is mel 
Then, rear your walls and put on your t 
according to the plain, natural design 
your forefathers, and you will have a thing 
of real beauty, and a shelter for your chil 
dren’s children. ' 


1, but at the end 


DOLLAR HOUSES 

(Continued from page 55 
No. 3 is 10 ft. x 13 ft.; and No. 4 is 9 ft. 
x 11 ft. The bathroom is in the rear of the 
house over the kitchen plumbing. The main 
bedroom has two closets, each of the others 
one, and a small staircase over the main 
staircase leads to the third story. 

The last + the houses illustrated, the 
home of Mr. Nelson Smith, is perhaps 
on the alone the most interesting of them 
all. While somewhat larger than the 
others, it is correspondingly more expen- 
sive, but has possibilities of reduction to a 
five thousand house size. The entrance is 
to a stall square hall, with large doors at 
the left to the dining-room and at the right 
to the living-room. Directly at the back of 
this hall is a staircase with communication 
under the staircase to the rear hall, and 
thence to the kitchen, which communicates 
also to the dining-room through the pantry; 
the cellar stair which goes down under the 
main staircase is thus accessible from the 
service part of the house without the neces- 
sity of either the servants or the owner 
passing through hostile territory; and the 
use of the single staircase by the servants is 
possible without their either going through 
or passing in front of the main rooms. 
The second story, of which I unfortunately 
have no plans, contains one large and two 
medium size bedrooms, one bathroom and 
maid’s room. 

It will be found by comparing all these 
plans that the same elements have been con- 
sidered of importance and have been in- 
cluded in several very different methods, 
each of which will probably appeal to some 
and be disliked by others of the readers of 
this article; but the principal points, ease 


of communication between the various 
rooms of the main part of the house, the 
single staircase, the variations in the sizes 
of the bedrooms, and the opening up of the 
main portion so as to secure air, space and 
aera apo on the interior, has been 
included in each one. 
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Headquarters 


For the Celebrated Hungarian and English 


Dartridees and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, Rab- 
bits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 

Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks 

Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 
etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN 


Dept .60, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Penna. 
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POTTER PORTABLE 


it 


FRESH AIR 
Niet 7) 
| SANITARY 


$22-POULTRY 
Sir HoOoOUsS E& 


THIS HOUSE—7 feet high, 6 feet wide, 
8 feet deep—a fine one for 25 hens, Just right for 
the back yard or vacant lot. Hens will lay the year 
“round” in a Potter fres h-air house. High-grade ma- 
terial and workmanship guaranteed. Made of inch 
RED CYPRESS flooring: painted two coats; com- 
plete with Potter V. E.Roosts, dropboard, nests, feed- 
hopper, fountain, etc. You could not build this house 
for $25.00. Buy our factory-made houses and save 
money. 2 BIG CATALOGS, 132 pages and over 150 
illustrations showing Potter portable houses, coops, 
hoppers, roosting and nesting-fixtures, in all sizes. 
Catalog mailed for 2c. to cover postage. 
POTTER & COMPANY, Box E 26, Downers Grove, Il, 








Did you suffer from 
the cold last winter? 


















Carlton Grange, FlorhamPark, N.J. 








is America’s headquarters for dogs—to board or condition 
for shows. Board from $8 monthly. This ideal estate for 
the purpose is owned by the editor of “International 
Dogs.” Visitors welcome. City office telephone: “4344 | 
Bryant.” 

KILLED BY 
R A T SCIENCE 
By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared 


by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking success 
for years in the United States, England, France and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is abso- 
lutely hemuiees to birds, human beings and other animals 
The rodents always die in the open, because of teverish condition. The 
disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 

How much to use.—A sma _ house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6tubes). One or two doz 
for large stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build- 
ings. Price: One tube, 75c; three tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one doz., $6. 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO., 72 Front St., New York 
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There's certain heat and comfort in every room—morning, 
noon and night—in the home heated with 


UNITED STATES RADIATORS AND BOILERS 


that the home heated with stoves and furnaces never enjoys. 


The radiant heat of hot water and steam makes and keeps every room in the 
house warm, no matter what the weather. Such a house knows no cold draughts 
and floors—no starved air from which the oxygen has been burned—no shivery 
mornings—no colds from half-warmed rooms. 


The new home should be heated with United States Boilers and Radiators—the 
old home finds new health, warmth and comfort in their easy installation. 
United States Boilers and Radiators are designed and constructed to heat your home efficiently and 
with great economy of fuel. Our engineers make them to meet any structural or climatic condition. 
ch home is a separate problem—met with a thorough understanding of your individual needs. 
Any member of the steam and hot water heating trade is qualified to figure with you on United 
States boilers and radiators. 


“A Modern House-Warming” FREE 


To enable every householder to really understand heat and the methods of heating, and to apply 

this knowledge to his own intimate needs—we have published “A Modern House-Warming™ 

which explains in a simple fashion “the why” of every heating system. It is really a text book on 
modern heating, elaborately illustrated—it is invaluable to anyone who really wants to know how 
| his home can be efficiently and cheaply heated. 


No home is sanitary that is broom cleaned. A dustless, germless residence or 





c cial building is assured if you own the most modern and efficient of all 
| vacuum cleaners. May we send you our book, ‘‘HOW TO BUY A VACUUM 
CLEANER, ”’’ written by an eminent authority? It will go free upon request. 





UNITED STATES PPADIATOR (GRPORATION 


56 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS 
3-5-7 West 29th Street CLEVELAND 1419 Schofield Building 
t 


NEW YORE 
ep eeereata 122 North 13th Street BOSTON 236 Congress : 





TTSBURGH 4th Ave. and Wood Street BALTIMORE 709 North Howard Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Metropolitan B’k Bid. CHICAGO 184 North Dearborn Street 
DETROIT 139 Jefferson Avenue MINNEAPOLIS, 901 Washington Ave., South 
8ST. LOUIS 14th and Pine Streets o 9 arnam Street 
BUFFALO Fidelity Trust Building EANSAS CITY 220 East 10th Street 














THIS SUMMER 


IN YOUR NEW HOUSE YOU’LL 
WANT LOTS OF FRESH AIR AND 
YOU WON’T WANT FLIES 


Wide-flung casement windows properly 
screened will solve the problem, but only 
when operated by our patent adjusters from 
INSIDE the screens as pictured. 


Postalize us today for our illustrated Hand ~ 
Book. It’s invaluable to Home-Builders. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
58 Broadway Bldg., Chicago 
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GERMAN 


E natural conditions are favorable in Ger- 

many for the manufacture of pottery. 

Clays of all descriptions are abundant, 
says Jervis, from the finest kaolin downward, as 
are also the necessary minerals used in combina- 
tion with these clays, such as feldspar, quartz, 
cobalt and manganese. The number of factories 
now engaged in the production of pottery is over 
one thousand, giving employment to between 
sixty and seventy thousand workpeople. With- 
out considering the early epoch of German pot- 
tery, dating from the Stone Age, or that made by 
the Romans during their incursions there, it is 
safe to assume that the Germans were making 
enameled faience two centuries before Luca della 
Robbia had perfected it in Italy 

Traditions state that a potter of Schelestadt, in 
Alsace, whose name is not even preserved, but 
who is said to have died in 1283, discovered tin 
enamel. There is at Leipsic a glazed frieze con- 
sisting of tiles with high relief heads of Christ 
and his Apostles in dark green enamel, dated 
1207. At Breslau is a tomb representing Henry 
IV, of Silesia, who died in 1290, stretched upon a 
tomb surrounded by twenty-one _ bas-reliefs. 
Such works as these are indicative that this was 
not by any means the birth of the art, their char- 
acter plainly showing how impossible it would 
he to regard them as the products of an art in 
its incipient stage. 

Two hundred years later the Hirschvogels with 
their fine faience had established the reputation 
of Nuremberg as a pottery center. The founder 
of the family, Veit Hirschvogel, was born in 
1441, and died in 1525. One of his sons, Augus- 
tine, has left some very artistic works with me- 
dallions, etc., in relief. At Strehla is a fine terra- 
cotta pulpit dated 1565. Hans Kraut, who died 
in 1590, made tiles and bas-reliefs at Villengen, 
in the Black Forest, in the style of Nuremberg. 
Hochst and Marburg were both important seats 
of the industry. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the industries took a wide 
extension, among the most important places be- 
ing the Bavarian towns of Anspach, Goggingen 
and Bayreuth. Before the middle of the eight- 
eenth century Nuremberg had _ instituted its 
modern style—blue arabesque borders on a bluish 
glaze, surrounding centerpieces of fruit, etc. 

German stoneware is hard and impervious, 
granular in texture, and glazed with common salt, 
which, thrown into the kiln at its greatest heat, 
volatilized, and, combining with the silica in the 
clay, formed a thin glazing ‘resembling in its tex- 
ture the skin of an orange. Three kinds of clay 
were used—a rich brown, a creamy white, and a 
slaty gray—the main center of production being 
in the district known as Rhenish Prussia. Leig- 
burg, near Bonn, was the seat of the oldest and 
most important manufacture, and flourished early 
in the sixteenth century. Stoneware was largely 
made at Raeren, near Aix-la-Chapelle, and at 
Cologne, a fragment of Raeren ware now in ex- 
istence being dated 1539, which is one of the 
earliest dated examples known. In a country 
so rich in natural resources it is no wonder that 
the number of factories steadily increased—in- 
creased to such an extent as to make an almost 
ruinous competition, which resulted in a cheapen- 
ing both in manufacture and decoration until at 
length there was nothing to recommend the 
wares but their price. But happily this reproach 
exists no longer, the last few years having seen 
a decided advance both in the quality of the ware 
and the character of the decorations. If these 
latter are losing some of their German character- 














istics they have gained an ad 


e¢ chal 
greater delicacy 
It would be impossible to write adequa 
German faience without reference t 


making of Holland. 
About the end of the 
Dutch, through trading 
many pieces of Oriental 
desire to reproduce or 


sixteenth centu 
with Japan, imported 
china, and it wa it 
imitate these that 


the foundation of an industry destined t row 
to immense pro portions Their ware w 1 
from clay of Bruyelle, near Tournay, which was 
skilfully mixed with sand and very refully 





potted. The sand made 

being made into pieces for 
the coarseness of the surface an » er 
approximately near - the Oriental china it 
it was covered all over with a [ 
and even bluish enamel, so 

short distance it was possible to mistak¢ 
for the other. 
copied first Japanese designs in blue, and 


opaque 


On this surface artists 





Two Rare Plates of German Faience with 


Mottoes and Dates—-Enameled Earthen 
Ware Decorations in Brilliant Colors 


is—1I OLD CHINA —— i 





FAIENCE 


vard more original creations both in blue and 
polychrome. The industry grew steadily, and did 
not begin to decline until the close of the eight- 
eenth century. In addition to plaques, vases, 
statuettes, and pitchers, the quaint forms of the 
Japanese were copied, and led to exaggerated 
forms for table services in the shape of cover 
dishes in the form of birds, spice boxes resem- 
bling a Chinese mandarin, etc. ~The manufactur- 
ers were numerous and each fabric was distin- 
guished by a sign, such as “The Three Bells.” 
‘The Porcelain Hatchet,” etc., which were all 
registered in the city archives, so that it is pos- 
sible to trace with much certainty the progress 
of the manufacture. 

Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, in a paper read before 
the London Society of Arts, gave the following 
account of the process by which delft ware was 
mz vile : The clay was thrown or molded in the or- 
dinary way, and submitted to a first firing. The 
article was then dipped in a white liquid, the 
dense matter in which formed a coating to the 
bedy of the earthenware. The painting was ef- 
fected on this white porous substance. The ar- 
ticle was then covered with a transparent glaze 
and fired again. In the second firing the white 


-oating and the glaze were both fused, the former 
ecoming a white enamel, generally of a milky 
hue, and the latter a thin layer of glass. Both 


rings took place in the same kiln, but a higher 
temperature was required on the second firing 
to fuse the enamel. The articles in their raw 
state were placed for their first firing at the top 
of the kiln, where the heat was less. 

The clay in its biscuit state was very absorbent, 
and when dipped into the liquid rapidly drank in, 


so to speak, the water, leaving behind upon the 
surface a white coating of solid matter. In or- 
der to paint upon this spongy substance, which 
may be compared to blotting-paper, very great 


dexterity as well as suppleness of hand was re- 
quired, which could only be gained by early 
raining and long practice. The difficulty was in- 
creased by the nature of the paints, which were 
formed of a mixture of the coloring matter, itself 
ery fluid, with pure water, without the addition 
)f gum or any other substance to give cohesion. 
On account of the excessive thirstiness of the 
ground and the very liquid character of the pig- 
ments, the artist had to manipulate his brush 
with great skill and quickness, for the least delay 
or hesitation on any spot caused too much of the 
color to be absorbed there and spoiled the piece. 
It is clear that painting executed upon so uncon- 
genial a substance could not be very accurate or 
exact in details, but the boldness and vigor im- 
posed by the conditions gave to the finished work 
a special character and charm which were quite 
its own. Patience and care were not the qualities 
required in the artist, but there was ample scope 
for the display of originality and dexterity, and 
in spite of the difficulty of working upon a 
spongy and absorbent surface, effects could be 
produced of the most surprising delicacy. Later, 
the Dutch potters learned to fire the enamel first, 
thus giving the artist a firm ground to work upon. 
In the varied forms of oxides in which it is divid- 
ed cobalt is one of the factors in the develop- 
ment of the potter’s art. It is used as a stain for 
bodies and as a base from which many lovely col- 
ors are made. It was first discovered by some 
miners in the Hartz Mountains of Germany, who 
lled it “Kobold,” the Teutonic name for gnome 
or goblin. Since then it has been discovered in 
Norway, Sweden, Bolivia, Missouri and in the 
Transvaal. 
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All Genuine Willowcraft is stamped with 
the name. 

Made of French Willow. 

The exclusive designs, artistic lines and 
durability of Willowcraft places it above 
ordinary willow furniture. Our 1912 Style 
Book illustrating over 160 patterns, sent 
free on request. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box B, No. Cambridge, Mass. 




















PREPARING your VACATION 


Should include some of 

these recent additions to 

the handbook series: 

BACKWOODS SURG- 
ERY AND MEDICINE 
—Dr.C.S. Moody. For 
use when out of reach of 
doctors. 


CAMP COOKERY—Hor- 
ace Kephart. Selection 
of provisions and uten- 
sils. Food values. Prep- 
aration game, fish, bever- 
ages, desserts, etc. 











The new text- 
books for outdoor 
work and play 











OUTDOOR SIGNALLING — Elbert Wells. 
Pronounced the simplest and most effective 
system of signals in existence for amateurs. 


TRACKS AND TRACKING—Josef Brun- 
ner. Interpreting foot prints, wild animals 
and birds. Many illustrations. 


Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
centsacopy. By mail, add 5 cents for postage. 
Send for free Outing Handbook. catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE ing OUTING HANDBOOKS 
141145 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 § MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 











The Right of 


Railroad service aid telephone service have 
10 common factors— they cannot be compared, 
but present some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires the right of 
all the way over which it is carried. A circuit 
composed of a pair of wires must be clear 
from end to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s-eye view of any railroad track would 
show a procession of trains, one following the 
other, with intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in train loads 
by wholesale, in a public conveyance, and the 
service given to each passenger is limited by 
the necessities of the others; while the telephone 
carries messages Over wires devoted exclusive- 
ly for the time being to the individual use of 
the subscriber or patron. Even a multi-million- 
aire could not afford the exclusive use of the 
railroad track between New York and Chicago. 


All the Way 


But the telephone user has the whole track 
and the right of all the way,so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 15,000 
people over a single track between two points 
in twenty-four hours. To transport the voices 
of 15,000 people over a single two- wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for each talk, 
would take more than thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put on more 
cars or run extra trains in order to carry more 
people. It must build more telephone tracks— 
string more wires. 


The wonder of telephone development lies 
in the fact that the Bell System is so con- 
structed and equipped that an exclusive right 
of all the way, between near-by or distant 
points, is economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 








HESS sists saan’ LOCKER 


; TheOnlyModern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel 
or glass shelves. 


CostsLessThan Wood 
Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be InEveryBathRoom 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess 

in wall or to hang outside. Send for 

illustrated circular. 

The tiecessed steel » 923-L. T: Bldg., Chicago 

Medicine Cabiner Makers’ of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 











One System 


Universal Service 











This book contains photographic views of over 
100 houses of all kinds (from the smallest camps 
and bungalows to the largest residences) in all 
parts of “the country, that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


They are designed by leading architects and are 
i full of ideas and suggescions of interest and 
value to those who contemplate building. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents all over the Country. 





Stained with Cabot's Creosote Statns 
EB. G. Garden, Architect, St. Louis 
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FOUNDED 1857 


POITIER & STYMUS 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS TAPESTRY WEAVING 
FURNITURE CABINET WORK 


Bathroom to be covered with linoleum floor 
‘overing in light blue and white squares to rep- 
sent tiling. The bathroom to be wainscoted at 
height of 4 feet above floor; space between it 
nd baseboard, having plaster lined to represent 
ile. Bathroom trim to be white, walls above 
wainscot tinted light blue. 

I have thought of covering walls in dining- 
room between panel belt and baseboard with bur- 
lap, or some similar covering, and have also 
thought of treating the hall between wainscot 
and baseboard in a similar manner. I have not 
decided as to the wall treatment of any of the 
bedrooms, and would be pleased with sugges- 
tions from you. 

On account of my house being so close to the 
one on the south side and on account of trees 
being planted in space between it and house on 
north side, I think it quite necessary for the in- 
terior coloring of house to be made light, and 
have therefore considered the yellow walls. I 
am not certain as to the effect of the dark wain- 








During the past 55 years we have established a 
record of unprecedented success as Decorators and 
Furnishers of Interiors. There are no problems 
too large or too small, or too difficult, for our 
solution. 












Country Houses requiring special homelike treatment, after 
the style of English manor houses, receive from our Studios 
the practical, artistic attention which denotes long experience 
in every detail. 


Send us your blue prints—suggestions with samples will go 
forward. 


Illustrated brochures telling all about our interesting Studios 
and Manufactory sent prompily upon request. 





No, ~ 205 eheeney Corner as \) scot woodwork in upper hall working harmoni- 
Cabinet and Drop-leaf table ously with white enamel door casings, and mahog- 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 41! STREET. NEW YORK after Sheraton. Size: 75 in. ({\ | any doors. Although my hall is small, and the 











; 
PARIS 18 RUE DU FAUB @ POISSONIERE high, 31 in wide, 17, ia. oon wall space largely taken up with doors, I do not 

SSS! | | know what effect this combination of color will 
have. The sewing-room on north side of house 
at rear of hall has door connecting it and dining- 
room, and I was thinking to tint the walls in this 
—. | room a pleasing shade of green. I have also 
considered stenciling walls in the various rooms 
later on, but do not care to do so at present. 


[f you could assist me in this matter of finishing 
A G E N he) W the house the same would be greatly appreciated. 








lah ted 
Price, $85 Ff 
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e 2%. We 
We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an In gs your eect ee 42h a 
aan . + ae in io you use the brown tumed oak stain rather than 
opportunity to ne eet, — Subscriptic ns for a the weathered oak. The fumed oak harmonizes 
magazine that will Sell On SIg t. rite today. better with the colors you have chosen, which we 1 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY ins gegute of Gitveat son, $e arta 





. ° walls will take the beautiful chintz and cretonne 
W ion Manager ae 
G. C. CROWLEY, Circulat 8 hangings and figured walls the plain tones for & 
315 Fourth Avenue New York cretonnes. If pink or yellow walls are selected, 





white chintz or muslin curtains are the best. We 
would have one papered in some of the new de- 
signs—large flowers and birds—running from 














aE ss ON baseboard to ceiling. There is a charming paper 
BENS Sy SIRES Ee —white—with almost allover design in leaf and 
" 
, %; ; P . 
: ag ba & flower and small birds. It comes in pink, yel- 








low, blue and lavender. The latter is particu- 
larly attractive. One papered in a cream white 


MADE BY LEAVENS || with shades of old pink and blue introduced. 




















A DINING-ROOM 

Simp LEAVENS FURNITURE . 1] a ; hee 
me « 2 ot stn a rg 0 a er Che Dnsane 1] My dining-room is used also as a living-room. 
construction and qped teste dleplaped in thee on dian of the 1 The house is not detached and dining-room is in 
a @. When buying of man deolly enw a | basement, the floor of which is on level with 
esign, MME St Ue you Here preach ° iscriminating, 1 sidewalk; the other rooms are upstairs, and as 
limited stock to select from. In an ordinary store 1] th . ait . a re . tk -" P very fates: 

ak. - ant f th e dining-room faces north it is not very lig 

ootes oe stock of furniture, the taste 4 ap oragen ich ee The walls are divided by a 4-foot chair rail, giv- 
effect. buyer" is pe i With us od seedenehe enet. | ing a dado of 2 feet, which is covered with lin- 
aoe fe wags pe y - te oct - 1 crusta in natural color cream; from dado chair 
sere Os pe map 7 cape Pager gy _ || rail to picture moulding is only 42 inches, quite 
= a from, but in addition you have - . ‘All at a small upper wall, and covered with a yellow 








5 large variety of finishes. 1] paper, as per sample enclosed; ceiling cream and 
@ The idea of allowing pour! 2am to select a | all woodwork white enamel. Furniture all me- 
ecial finish to conform to ¢ individual taste, Is dium color of oak and consists of round dining- 
original with us and has resulted in many satished room table, claw feet; high back sideboard with 
customers. We also furnish unfinished. acanthus leaf carving and lion’s head ornaments; 
@ Send for com 0 se a Dg pl china closet, desk, chairs, and rocker all the 
illustrations, includi ° vens 
Standard finishes. 


same style. We have a couch covered with 
tapestry of pattern which is all cold tones of 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


green leaves. There is also a built-in sideboard 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
a 





painted white; mantel with an over-mantel sup- 
ported by two columns painted white, and under- 
neath a Baltimore heater. The rug is Persian 
design, has many colors, but the first effect is 
olive green and dull red, with red more promi- 
nent in the border. 
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Some More 


Boi 


T is only reasonab] 


more windows you have in 


your house the 
it is to heat. Now 
it was practically all 
—roof, sides and e 
a greenhouse: think 
what a wonderfully 
efficient boiler you 
would then have to 
have. 

The Burnham 
boiler having first 
won for itself a rec- 
ord of extreme eco1 
greenhouse heating, 





ler Sense 


e that the | only logical that it will be un- 


usually economical for heat- 
> harder ing your home? Nothing 
suppose : ’ ; 
windows | could be more logical. 
nds, like | It is made in sections 
grates operate halt 
at a time—all work- 
mham ing parts are con- 
. veniently located on 
ilerS J front of boiler. Will 
carry fire an unusu- 
S ally long time with- 
out attention. Send 
10omy for | for catalog. It tells the story 
isn't it mostly by illustrations. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, New York 














































Re gular 
Styles 
from 
$550 
to 


$1500 





@Fatcwe) am datcmdatuctcMmoa cra as 
Pianos of the World 


Send us te ee 
world, together with 
ol buy ing aA piano; we 


taining a sony and three 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPAN) 
Cincinaoti New lork ‘ere ys 


Lhe Lrerett lo. Boston 


Spe ‘ ial 





Attractive Homes 
at a Saving of 50°, 
on Your Building 
Material Bill!— 
‘ep >? 4 






















free books—our 
new 176-page 
catalog on mill 
work and building ma- 
terial—and our magnificent, 
handsomely illustrated Plan Book 

of Modern Homes. 


We Ship You Everything 
Complete for Building a 
House — Except Masonry 
and the Labor to Build. 


You can buy your material from us d 
rect and actually save 334% to 50% o1 
everything you need, Hundreds of the 
handsomest homes in America have been 
built this way. Our Free Plan Book shows 
fine views of 50 modern homes and barns 
ranging in price from $360 to $6,000. We 
furnish everything for above house for only 
$1,132. Can you beat that? 

Lumber, Flooring, Doors, Windows, 

Mouldings, Porchwork, Building Paper, 

Hardware, Paint, Roofing— Everything 

Shipped to }ou at Wholesale Prices— 

Safe Delivery—Satisfaction Guaranteed 

We absolutely guarantee safe delivery, to 
you. Don’t plan building or making repairs 
without getting our 2 books of bargains. 

Remember, we can save you 

TwoBigFree Books much money, time, labor and 

worry. Fill in the coupon 

—Send For Them rght now and learn our won- 

derful dollar saving 
plan. 


Chicago 
Millwork 
Supply Co, 
614 S. Dearborn St 

CHICAGO 





























Chicago Millwork 
Supply Company 
614 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


? Gentlemen:—Please send your 
FREE Books listed below, to— 


s CATALOG—Noe. 34, Building Material I 
4 PLAN BOOK—No. 44, House and Barn Plans 


lf You Are in Doubt Regarding 
r— The Selection of a Home — 


to fit your particular requirements, consult 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 





It will guard you from the pitfalls that many home- 
seekers have tound all too late 
We have 1 roperty to sell, therefore are not preju- 


diced. When we begin to hunt for your home we 
put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every 
suburb and district in and around New York. This 
service is free 

Put Your Home Problem Up To Us. 
Address, HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. 
House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 









JULY IN THE GARDEN 


HE kitchen garden that gives a continuous 

| result in fresh young vegetables and deli- 

cious fruits is the one that is most success- 

ful. To accomplish this the time of planting must 

be extended far beyond the usual weeks of spring 

and successive cropping must be practiced to as 

great an extent as the climate will permit. Even 

in July crops may be sown and careful attention 

may be given to many other phases of garden man- 
agement. 

Among the vegetables that may now be planted 
for succession, beets are important because young, 
rapidly grown ones are so much better to eat than 
older ones. Various early maturing sorts, like 
Eclipse, may now be sown to advantage in rich 
soil, especially if the crop can be kept watered 
freely during dry weather, The seedlings will 
grow rapidly and need thinning in a few weeks. 
Wax beans may also be planted for succession at 
least twice during the month. Early varieties of 
sweet corn well planted now will mature in early 
autumn and be much appreciated. The yellow 
sorts like Golden Bantam are becoming more 
popular each year. 

With an abundant water supply lettuce may be 
sown in partial shade. Black-seeded Simpson and 
the better Cos varieties are best for this late seed- 
ing. The main crop of cabbage plants may also be 
set out early this month, and celery will still do 
well in regions not too far north. The main crop 
of turnips and the pickling crop of cucumbers are 
also planted early in July. 

There are various things to attend to this month 
in addition to the successive plantings. The as- 
paragus bed should not be cut after June, as the 
plants must have a chance to grow if they are to 
store up nutriment for next year’s crop. Insect 
pests affecting melons and squashes must be kept 
off. Constant surface tillage to keep down weeds 
and conserve moisture must be given. The trellis 
or stake supports for tomatoes and late peas must 
be put in place. 


FRUIT CROPS 


RUIT crops also require much attention this 

month. In case of a very heavy crop of 

peaches, plums and apples it is worth while 
to thin the fruit to improve size and quality. With 
peaches and plums it may be worth while to con- 
tinue jarring the trees to catch the plum curculios. 
The second brood of currant worms are likely to 
attack the foliage of currants and gooseberries. 
Powdered hellebare should be applied as soon as 
the lower leaves show the characteristic holes 
made by these pests. 

If you have started a new strawberry bed it will 
probably pay to spade up or plow under the old 
one and thus prevent the breeding of root-worms 
and other pests. This sets free the land for a late 
crop of vegetables. It is also desirable to head 
back the blackberries and raspberries to a height 
of from thirty to thirty-six inches. 

In northern localities where there is danger that 
the grapes will not ripen early enough, it is worth 
while to girdle the bearing canes early this month. 
This hastens the ripening process and makes the 
grapes more delicate. 

The fallen fruits under apple, pear, peach and 
plum trees should be picked up frequently and 
buried, burned or fed out, as they are very likely 
to be harboring various insect and fungous pests. 

Many extra canes are likely to come up in the 
rows of raspberries and blackberries. Most of 
these should be promptly cut off with a hoe, as 
they are not needed and will rot the bearing 
canes of sap for fruit production. They also fill 
up the rows to such an extent that proper tillage 
becomes difficult. By taking a few precautions, 
disappointments will be avoided. 


PLANNING FOR CUT FLOWERS 


HE properly managed kitchen garden su 
I plies not only the fruits and vegetables { 
the home, but it also furnishes most of 
cut flowers for its decoration. The regular flow 
borders are likely to suffer if too many brancl 
and stalks are removed for this purpose, so tl 
reserve supply that may be drawn upon fre 
of great value. 
Among the flowers that may still be planted 
advantage for such use, the Gladiolus is the m 








important. The bulbs may be bought of 
florist or seedsman at es varying from $1 
per hundred, for ordinary long-established kind 
to $30 per hundred for high-priced novelties. ] 





Gladiolus 
tunately many of the older sorts are as beaut 
ful as some at least of the novelties, so the dept 


of one’s purse by no means determines the beaut 
of one’s garden. it is worth while, however, t 
grow named varieties and to try such novelties a 
one can afford. There are sey eral Gladiolus sp¢ 


cialists who send out attractive booklets with 


pictures and variety descriptions which are ver) 


helpful in making a selection. The addresses of 


these specialists should be found in the advertis 
ing columns of the leading agricultural journals 

A moist, sandy loam is the best soil for the 
Gladiolus. They will succeed, however, in al 
most any good garden soil, if it is not sour, es 
pecially if it has been well fertilized in previou 


1 


years. Lime or bone meal, or both, may be safely 


added to the soil just before planting, but fresh 


stable manure should be avoided at this time. 


The bulbs may be planted any time in spring 
J ! J 


after the ground is ready, up to the last of June 


For a succession of bloom plantings every two 


1 


weeks are desirable. The flowers are especially 
useful late in summer and early in autumn, so a 


good time to plant the bulbs is early June. 


XX 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Gosia. 8 bulbs are not scaly, like an 


onion. They are solid, like a crocus. 

rhe botanists call them corms. They may 
be produced in three ways: A new bulb may be 
formed directly on top of the old one; a new 
bulb may be grown from little offshoots that often 
grow around the base of one of the new corms 
thus formed above an old one; a new bulb may 
e grown directly from seed, a process requiring 
two or three years to get flowers. The first 
method is much the most important for amateur 
zrowers, while the third is important for hy- 
ridizers who develop new varieties. 

Gladiolus bulbs vary much in size but it is by 

means always true that the largest bulbs give 
the best flowers. The flowering quality is often 
determined by the age of the bulbs. As a rule, it 

desirable to plant small bulbs earlier and the 
large ones later. 

\ good deal has been written in regard to the 
depths at which the bulbs should be planted. The 
yrdinary recommendation is four or five inches 
deep, the larger bulbs deeper than the smaller 
ones. This is for light soils. Heavier soils re- 
quire more shallow planting. It is sometimes ad- 
ised to plant the bulbs eight inches deep, so that 
the stalks will be so firmly held they will not need 
staking. I tried this last year and found that there 
was danger in burying the bulbs so deep and that 

did not obviate the necessity of staking in all 
Cc ises, 

Che soil surface between the young Gladiolus 
plants should be kept well tilled to prevent weed 
growth and conserve moisture. In ordinary sea- 
sons the bulbs are so deep that they seldom re- 
quire artificial watering, but during times of severe 
lrouth it is worth while to give the bed a thor- 
ough soaking, that penetrates to the roots, at least 
mce a week. This is not likely to be done by the 
usual surface spray; it needs rather a solid stream, 
seeping slowly into the soil. 

lhe Gladiolus is one of the most satisfactory 
flowers for indoor decoration. If a stalk is cut 
when the first flowers are opening and placed in a 
jar of water, the remaining blossoms will open 
even better than if it had been left in the garden. 
So it is well worth while to make a special plant- 
ing of bulbs for use as cut flowers. For this pur- 
pose, they may be planted in a row along the side 

f the vegetable garden, or in a place where early 
radishes, lettuce or peas have been grown. 


GARDEN BEETS 


HE garden beet has been developed from a 

I wild plant found in southern Europe, espe- 
cially along the Mediterranean Sea. This 

wild plant was named Beta vulgaris by Linnzus, 
the great botanist. It is the progenitor not only of 
ur familiar table beets, but also of the large, 
-oarse-grained Mangel wurzels or Mangels grown 
r stock-feed, the Sugar Beets, grown for their 
sugar content, the Foliage Beets, grown for orna- 
nent, and the Swiss Chard, grown as a pot-herb. 
_ The varieties of garden beets are divided into 
uur classes as to form, namely—top-shaped or 
turnip-rooted, oval, half-long and long. The top- 
shaped sorts, however, are now chiefly grown for 
home use. They require a rich, deep, moist soil, 
in good tillage, and under favorable conditions 
will become large enough for bunching in eight 
weeks from sowing. They are usually planted 
very early in spring for summer use and again in 
summer for fall and winter use. The so-called 


seed is really a seed-head or fruit, in each of © 


which are several seeds. Because of this it is 
necessary to thin the seedlings. 

Among the best varieties of table beets are 
these: Early Model, Early Egyptian, Early 
Eclipse and Crimson Globe. 
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Twenty-six 
inches 
in height 


Glazed Garden Pottery 
of 
Character and Refinement 


Catalog on Request 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 














THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns: Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain and Crab Grass. In 
one season the clipper will drive 
them all out. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., 
Box No. 8, Dixon, IIl 








x Grows a Fine 
KecanA “iain 


It is specially selected, spe- 
pa Anne rass seed, and pulverized manure—the ideal 
ination eae grow quick, hardy, lasting turf. For seeding 
new lawns or putting new life into the old one nothing eq 

KALAKA, Packed in 5 lb. boxes, express prepaid, at $1.00 per 
box, east, or 81.25 west of Omaha. Write for prices on special 
mixtures for special locations and purposes. Order ay Eg 

pave the best seed that money can buy. Get our free lawn 
THE KALAKA COMPANY, “£0 Union Stock Yds. — 



















rhe BEAUTY OF A or en y= 
may now enhance 
° eXI-NAMEn a 


5 eralgg we! finish in beautiful soft tones of 
White, reen, Gray, etc., er 
all objections to the severe plainness an 
cold look of Cement. 

For old houses as well as new. 
Send 10c for book of valuable otermation, 
THE OHIO VARNISH CO.. 860' Kinsman Rd. Cleveland 









































are always 





palms and a 
tomatoes, and strawberries : 
bers, and such. 
you grow ;1 


These houses have a complete steel frame of U- 
cannot be said of any other greenhouse construction. 
way have a distinct advantage in productiveness, durability, and economy 
All three are of great importance to you if you intend 
Important enough for you to send for our catalog 


in running them. 
building. 
us—or both. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 


at other 


[ is a compact, practical layout, containing five dif- 
I ferent compartments or separate gardens. 
sure to find filled 
another has hundreds of carnations in bloom; 
third is an ever interesting semi-tropical house with 
large 
Then there are two vegetable plots 


variety 
that sometimes have butter beans, 
times, 
In a greenhouse, the season has but little to do with what 
in fact, you twist the seasons all out of shape, and grow pretty 
much whatever vegetables you like when you 








One you 
with beds of roses; 
while a 


of warmth-loving plants. 


cauliflower, spinach, cucum- 


like them 


Bars; a thing that 


Houses built this 





or send for 











HEDGES TRIMMED | 


Four Times Faster 


The Unique 
Hedge Trimmer 


which works like a 

horse clipper, is adapt- 

ed for frequently trim- 

med hedges. Easy to 

operate, 

For heavy growth use 

the Unique Combined 
Trimmer and Cutter which has extra cutter for indi- 
vidual branches. Either tool sent prepaid in U. 8. 
on receipt of $5.00. Money refunded upon return to 
us if dissatisfied after one week’s trial. Refer to 
any bank in Philadelphia. 
Booklet ‘‘Success with Hedges’’ is a mine of valu- 
able information. Write now. 

FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO., 2421 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. Office, 1 W. 34th St., opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 




















Brand Pulverized Manure 

is wonderfully effective—economical and con- 

venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and GARDEN 


because it is nature’s best fertilizer in 
concentrated form—is unequalled for 
lawns — flowers — vegetables — trees — 
fruits—meadow and grain land. 


00 per large barrel freight 
paid east of Omaha—cash 

with order. Ask for quantity 
prices ania interesting booklet. 





WIZARD 


BRAND 


WAGON LOAP 
STABLE 


MANURE 





The Pulverized Co. 
24 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedsmen, 














Landscape Gardening 








A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 

Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 
Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses a eee in Har- 

0 


vard, Brown, rnell and leading 
colleges. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
|| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 


Pror. Craic 
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i 
For Courtyard, [{AV® »ou thought how 
L G } a entity : n oht adc 
awn or araen the final touch of beauty 
Our illustrated catalogue will 
very probably help you solve 
the probl« tf an “open 
spot” in courtyard, lawn o1 
garden. 
Or, if you seek special idea 
we offer the services of ou: 
designers tsmen i 
creating designs definitel 
suited to spa and sut 
roundings. 

r . a Ad dres: / 
We issue separate catalogues of Display ' 
Fountains, Drinking-Fountains, Electroliers, The J. Bae Mott Iron Works : 
Vases, Grills and Gateways, Settees and ‘ | 
Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, Tree-Guards, it 
Sanitary Fittings for stable and cow-barn. Fifth Avenue & 17 ith Street, New York : 

i 
i 
3 




















© and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 







WATER 
SUPPLY 


Noelevated tank to freezecr 
leak. Tank located in cellar. 
60 Ibs. pressur+. Furnished 
with Hand, Gasolene or Electric 
Pump. Ideal Fire Protection. Elec- 
tric Lightiag Plants at prices within the 
reach ofall. Write for catalogue H. 
JINT-MOSs 


) oO. . 
43 So, Market Street, BOSTON. New York Salesroom, 37 Warren St, 























The House Beautiful Home Servic. 


Bureau 


will assist 


subscribers in 


the selection of Live Stock, Poultry. 


Birds and Dogs. 


This service is free 


Address: 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. 


1 Madison Ave., 


New York City 











ON’T be swayed from your 
D decision to plant some ever- 
greens in August or Sep- 
tember, simply because your neigh- 
bor, or some one else, doubts the 
practicalness. It is the ideal time. 
We have been doing it with mark- 
ed success for years. 

How about some of Hicks’ size- 
able cedars to screen an undesir- 
able outlook, or to give a touch of 
formality to your grounds? 

All evergreens are slow. of 
growth, so unless you are willing 
to wait years for results, buy 
Hicks’ large trees and get imme- 
diate effects. 

Never in all our years of busi- 
ness have we had so choice a col- 
lection of trees for you to choose 
from. Come and pick yours out. 
If you can’t, then send for our 
Evergreen Catalog and order di- 
rect from it, 





Isaac 


Hicks @ 


Westbury, Long Island 


Son 



































Turnips and Rutabagas 


HE origin of the Turnip is not know. It 

is believed to have been first cultivated in 
Europe or Asia. The plant is now called 

by botanists Brassica rapa. It belongs to the great 
ustard Family. The thickened roots are used 
vegetable as well as for stock feed. Two 
on types are grown, the flat and the globu- 
he flesh is white or yellow. Like the rad- 
Turnip is a cool season crop, doing best 
spring or late summer and autumn. It 
ires a rich, moist soil and is grown either in 
r broadcast. The chief enemy is the root 
laggot, to prevent which crop rotation is 











in « we 
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rhe Rut ibaga or Swedish Turnip is recognized 
as a species distinct from the ordinary turnip. It 
called Brassica campestris, While turnip leaves 
uiry, ‘those of the Rutabaga are smooth and 
us. The top of the swollen tuber is length- 
ito a sort of neck and the lower surtace 
many roots in addition to the long tap 
The flesh is yellow and generally richer 
of the turnip. It requires a rich soil and 
long season, being sown in June for au- 
he neabbe ay In addition to its use as a culi- 
getable, it is largely used for feeding cattle. 
» of the best varieties of turnips for home 
Early Milan, White Egg and Snowball. 
may be planted this month to good ad- 
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Preventing Fungous Diseases 


7sROM July until autumn the various diseases 
i caused by parasitic fungi are likely to show 
hemselves on many fruit and vegetable 
rops. The only way to combat these intelligently 
learn about each one and become a student 
diseases. It is an interesting subject and 
is well worth attention from every gardener . For 
th is no one general remedy for all these mala- 
various diseases differ so greatly in 
methods of development that to a consider- 
le extent each must be studied alone to deter- 
mine the best way of checking it. Broadly speak- 
the methods to be employed may be grouped 
1 wo headings: the destruction of the para- 
site, or the prevention of its growth upon or 
1in the host plant. 
has been found that crop plants vary greatly 
r ability to withstand the attacks or para- 
fungi. In a given field of almost any crop 
most of the plants may be seriously injured by a 
parasitic fungus, and yet a few escape. These few 
probably are able to resist the attack of the fun- 
By selecting seed from them, the next gener- 
ition is likely to be less injured by the disease. In 
is way, through continual selection, men are 
to develop what are called resistant strains of 
various crops. This is a very important method 
bi preventing injuries and is receiving great at- 
ention now. It is a method in which every one 
may be able to help, so that every crop producer 
should be on the alert for such resistant plants. 
Rotation of crops is a helpful measure against 
many of the smuts and blights. Mechanical exclu- 
ion of the spores of the fungi is practical some- 
imes, as in the case of covering bunches of 
rapes with paper bags to prevent black rot. The 
destruction after harvest of crop plants upon 
fungi are developing is helpful. The use 
f fungicides has greatly increased during recent 
ars, so that now these form the most popular 
x1 of preventing fungous diseases. By ap- 
certain substances, such as sulphur and 
sulphate, to the surfaces of the leaf, stem 
ruit, the spores of fungi upon them are de- 
yed and 





lies he 











gus. 


which 









such spores as alight for sometime 

later will also be killed. 
\ combination of copper sulphate, lime and 
r, which is called the Bordeaux mixture, has 
n one of the most popular fungicides. It was 


France, 
made, 


Bordeaux, 
commonly 


rst use d in 


diseases. As 


to prevent grape 
four pounds of 


copper sulphate, generally called blue vitriol, and 
four pounds of unslaked lime are mixed with 
ty gallons of water. Bordeaux mixture, how- 


has been found to injure certain fruit crops 

| it is being replaced largely by the self-boiled 
lime sulphur wash. 

The easiest way for the amateur to get these va- 

is fungicides is to buy the prepared mixtures. 
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, landscape 
Gardening 





RE your grounds in keeping with the beauty of yout 

home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to ‘‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature’s teachings’’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 





Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under the leadership of a competent 
designer. Water colorsketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue and full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building. 








QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Life depends largely on what we make of it, and over 
one-third of life is spent in bed. 
Then why not be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new life to your mattress, Entirely rejuvenate your 
whole system. You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
alert for the business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of bleached muslin with finest quality 
white wadding between. 

Both sides quilted by a method which leaves them light 
and fluffy when laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. 
stay in position. 


sanitary 


Always 
Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark, 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 
that sizes correspond with size on ticket. 





**None genuine without 


Trade Mark.”* 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


























In the House You are Going to Build 
or Remodel is Place for 


IDEAL WALL BOARD 


The trend toward paneled rooms is sane and 
sensible; and is bound to be more than a 
passing vogue. 


No material is so well adapted to paneling as 
Ideal Wall Board; and no wall finish can 
be quite so satisfactory in attractiveness 
and durability. 


Almost any effect you desire can be achieved with 
Ideal Wall Board—and it can be stenciled, 


papered or decorated as your whim dictates. 


Moreover, it is clean and sanitary—it is put up 
without the muss that always accompanies a 
plastering job, and its cost applied is con- 
siderably under that of lath and plaster. 


It never cracks or warps or bulges; it is as lasting 
as the foundations of the house itself. 


In short, Ideal Wall Board is well named, be- 


cause it is—in every way-—an ideal wall- 
making material. 


You will be interested in inspecting a sample; 
and in looking through our illustrated booklet, 
which shows mete interiors of Ideal Wall 
Board and is chock full of useful suggestions. 


We shall be glad to send both upon receipt of 
your name and address. 


The Roberds Manufacturing Company 


102 Railroad Street, Marion, Ind. 
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Any Time of 
the Year Is 
Tomato Time in One of 
Our Glass Gardens. 

backwardness peaches and cherries will 


“é HE 
I of Spring,” the be abloom. Middle of 
wetnessordryness May grapes will be ripe. 
of the season—the blows ‘Then there is another im 
—the snows, or nothing portant thing your green- 
else has anything to do house garden will do—it 
with it. will boost your outside 
You simply plant your garden by giving you 
garden when you want to, husky, ready-to- bloom 
and get the things you plants to plant out early 


want when you want them. 
You control the situation. 
You turn the seasons up- 
side down. 

The snow may be a foot 
deep and the mercury 
bumping the bottom of 
the bulb, and in your 
greenhouse garden you 
can be growing bananas 
and orchids, or violets 
and American Beauty 
roses. 

Along in February your 
dwarf orchard of apples, 


in the spring, at the time 
when you have always 
planted just seeds. 

In a few days now we will 
have from the printers a most 
interesting booklet called “Two 
G’s, or Glass Gardens—a Peep 
Into Their Delights.” 

It tells you just the things you 
want to know in just the way 
you want to know them. Send 
along your name now, and the 
very first copies that come we 
will mail you one. 


P. S.—If in a hurry to get 
your greenhouse up, say so, and 
we will send our regular green- 
house catalog. 





Dutch Bulbs- direct from Holland r 


GT. EN AND KRU ‘ 
American ih House. 141 N. 13th St.. Philadelphia 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New York, Boston, Irvington, N. Y 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Des Plaines, I!) 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. 


















THE HOME SERVICE BUREAlL 


. FREE, Write today to ; 
Tr. WAN N WAVER: eRUT helps you find the place you want 
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To kill dandelions, destroy the roots. Cutting them off is mere waste of time and energy. 
They are bound to grow again. Chemicals disfigure the lawn. The quickest, surest 


“st <@> DANDELION PULLER 


Gets the roots, but does not tear up the lawn. The trowe!-shaped blade slides into the ground, 

patented hook catches the root and up come weed and root. Nothing is left to start new 
growth. Long handle eliminates need of tting down on hands and knees. Satisfaction or 
money back. nd 65 cents in stamps and dealer's name. We wil! ship puller at once, 
express prepaid. DEALERS—The 1 Dandelion Puller is a great seller everywhere. 
Write for our proposition. (13) 


HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 808 Main St., MONTICELLO, IOWA 
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Fertilizing Apple Orchard 


NE of the most notable recent publications 
O upon fruit-growing, is the report upon ap- 
ple fertilization, by the New York Experi- 
nent Station. This gives the results of a fifteen- 
year experiment in which various fertilizers were 
applied to sets of apple trees growing in one great 
orchard with uniform soil and other conditions. 
he most striking result is that no appreciable 
benefit in fruit production was obtained from the 
application of any of the fertilizers over those 
trees which received no ch incentives to growth. 
In a recent report Director Jordan says: “There 
seems to be but one interpretation of the results 
of this experiment. At the time the experiment 
was begun there was, in the upper foot of soil, 
enough nitrogen per acre to last mature apple trees 
183 years, of phosphoric acid, 295 years, of potash, 
713 years. From this storehouse, tillage, cover- 
crops and good care have made available the plant 
food these trees needed. The conclusion is reached 
that it may be necessary to fertilize apple orchards 
on sandy and gravelly soils, on lands very subject 
to drought, on very shallow soils and on soils quite 
devoid of humus. Some other soils mav require 
yne of the chief elements of fertility ; some, though 
few, indeed, need the three which usually con- 
tute a complete fertilizer. A fruit-grower may 
assume that his trees do not need fertilizers if 
they are vigorous and making a fair amount of 
new wood. If the trees are not vigorous the 
dr ainage, tillage and sanitary condition of the or- 
hard should be looked to first and the fertiliza- 
tion afterward if then found necessary. Lastly, 
before using fertilizers the fruit-grower should 
obtain positive evidence by experimentation as to 
whether an orchard needs fertilizers, and what 
ones.” 
.—— 


Beans for the Home Garden 


T a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
A Horticultural Society, William N. Craig 
gave an interesting talk on vegetables in 

which he said: 

Beans are of much easier culture than peas 
and will succeed in soils where peas would be an 
utter failure; they can also be picked over quite 
a long season; we have picked string beans as 
early as June 28, and as late as October 12, which 
gives quite a long season. First sowings of string 
beans can be made from April 20 to 25, and suc- 


cessional sowings made until August 1, for late 
pickings. Triumph of Frames and Plentiful are 
he earliest varieties we have grown.  Stringless 


Green Pod and Valentine are excellent later sorts. 
Improved Goddard and Dwarf Horticultural are 
splendid string and shell varieties. Wax beans 
are handsome and sell well: their appearance 
helps them to sell, but their flavor is far inferior 
to that of the green podded sorts. Rustless Gold- 
en Wax and Stringless White Wax beans are re- 
liable varieties. 

Lima beans should not be sown until we get 
settled warm weather. The dwarf varieties are of 
comparatively recent introduction, and for the 
small grower are much to be preferred to the pole 
sorts. The earliest of these is the small Hender- 
son Bush Lima, many prefer the flavor of this 
to all others; it is hardier than the other varieties, 
such as Burpees and Dreers, and a marvelous 
producer. Dreers Lima is a sure cropper in wet 
seasons, but inferior in flavor to Burpees. Ford- 
hook Lima is superior to the Burpees in both size 
and flavor and will eventually supersede it. 

Where poles are procurable the following are 
fine beans to grow: Kentucky Wonder and Lazy 
Wife for Snap. Golden Cluster is a good variety. 
And Scarlet Runner makes large, rough beans, 
which, however, are of excellent flavor, and the 
plants are very ornamental. The Sierra or small 
Lima and King of the Garden Lima are the best 
of their kind, and produce an enormous quantity 
of pods per pole. The best wood for poles is 
nF and hickory, these last for several seasons, 
while oak, birch and maple don’t usually carry for 
more than one season. 

Where poles are procurable the following are 
fine beans to grow; Kentucky Wonder and Lazy 
Wife for Snap. Golden cluster is a good variety. 
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Colo nial Country Club, Harrisburg, Pa. Stained with 
abot’s Waterproof Cement Stains. T. H. Hamil- 
ton, Architect, Harrisburg. 


Artistic Coloring—Perfect Waterproofing 


All cement exteriors can be harmoniously and beautifully 
tinten and at the same time made permanently water 
proof, by using 


Cabot’s 
Waterproof Cement Stains 


They don’t coat the surface over, but sink into the 


pores, The waterproofing compound fills all the voids and 
the cement is colored naturally, without spoiling its tex- 
ture with a “‘painty”’ effect, as a coating does. .Our colors 
grow softer and more beautiful with age, and never crack 
or Ee off like a coating; and they are cheaper, easier to 
apply and go farther. 
| Send for catalogue and color card. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 
AGENTS EVERYW HERE. 














Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


Affords 
Absolute 
Protection 
Against 
Moths 


Sent on 
15 Days’ 
Free Trial 


This magnificent, Moth Proof 
Piedmont Ked Cedar Chest sent any- 
where on 15 days’ free trial. Place it in your own 
home at our expense and see for yourself what a 
beautiful, useful and desirable piece of furniture it is. Moth, mouse, dust and 
damp proof, Makes unique Bridal gift, Direct from factory to you at faetory 
prices, Freight prepaid. BEAU 11FU L BOOK FREE! Send for big 56 page illus- 
trated free book showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. R, Statesville, N. c. | 
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This Handsome °38 
Complete and ready to install. In- 
cludes Andirons, Wrought Iron Fender 
and the famous Colonial Head Throat and 
Damper. Selected face brick, choice of either 
rough or smooth texture in many colors. 
Complete with working plans, ash trap and 
color for mortar. Size 6 ft. wide, 4ft. 6 in. 
high to shelf, 9 ft. to ceiling. 

Write for Portfolio or FREE Booklet 
Send 25c in stamps for our handsome and 
instructive portfolio showing many different de- 
signs in fireplaces. Or write us soa for our 
booklet, ** "Home and the Fireplace,”’ FR. 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO , Dept. 17 
4650 W. 12th Street “Chicago. Til. 























an for an Underfeed NOW 


- ec} 3 ND) ase 


A Cut Your Coal Bills 





7/2 7° 


tderfeed furnace Write for Furnace or Boiler Booklet %“““""” 


N these days of summer heat be wise. Prepare for the 
chill of an early winter by installing an Underfeed Fur- 


nace or Boiler. Plan to reduce your heating expense next 
winter. Act now. Don’t wait for the fall rush. The Underfeed positively cuts 
coal bills % to 7. It has done it for thousands the past ten years, never failing to 
produce adequate, clean, even heat in the very coldest weather. Let us prove if. ' 
Write for descriptive booklet and convincing fac-simile letters from users of 


THE 


\ ; Il ; 

W. N. Chandler, University City, St. Louis, Mo., The Underfeed soon pays for itself and then keeps on 
writes: “Three years ago I installed an Underfeed. saving for its owner practically for a lifetime. Think what 
My fuel bilis ranged, previous to that time, between this saving means to you—coal bills reduced 4 to 5 every 
$105 and $120 a season. After the first gonsents use Winter. In the Underfeed, cheap slack soft coal and pea 

1909-10—I and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal yield more heat, 
“ te $45. | ey = 4 wo apertind Fo bills cleaner heat and more even heat than high priced coal in 
reduced ollowing yas —they other heaters. 


were $44, on your, = our ny og severe eae ete and gases, wasted in other heaters, pass up 


gh the fire in the Underfeed, are consumed, producing 
my house to any desired degree.” — eat. This means oa combustion—no gases or 
The Underfeed is easily regulated and requires little cman, Bo cost, ROCHEEETO ES BUS SOW 


attention. Fire is on top and in direct contact with the ‘ It = my: on y bees en paid dearly for ys 
most effective radiating surfaces. Even heat results—no a= fllout, Ah for FREE eo he tay bcd’ 
blanketing of fire with fresh coal as in ordinary furnaces. and many fac-simile testimonials which emphasize the 
No alternating chill and heat. Always steady, even heat. economy and efficiency of the Underfeed. 

Heating Plans and Estimates red for You 
by Our eering Department. rite TODAY. 


Focx- WILLIAMSON CO. 357 West Fifth Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DEALERS—Write for our Winning Sales Proposition 








“Last winter my two Underfeed Boilers Name Oe Ee ee anneneumay 
saved me $122 in coal cost.’ Postoffice State 
ie aie Ais Mcenee ox Belles prrnsiatinennasemaniacenncnnnsic  entiindihanmse —_ 
Booklet, use this coupon. a ; ee 


SAVED $122! : te prcx-wiuamson 00, 357 W. Fith Ave, Cncimati, Ohio 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 
i eset fae a 4 masa my Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 
Howard Weiss, Seigfried, Pa. Ist Vice UNDERFEED Furnes, Booklet... 


! 
' 
! 
; 

i i Boiler Booklet 
President Pennsylvania Ass’n of , (Indicate by X ; 
Postmasters, wrote April 19, 1912: y X Booklet you desire) 

' 

















Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 


twenty years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Spring Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES ° eawsvetena’ ra. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


PREVENTING ACCIDENTS 
REQUENTLY we hear comments 


made on the number of automobile 
accidents. Considering that there are 
about one-half million motor cars in 
commission this season throughout the 
United States and Canada, it is surprising 
that there are not more accidents. When 
one stops to consider that at least sixty per 
cent. of automobile accidents have occurred 
through no fault of the driver and at the 
same time consider that many people who 
drive cars are not fit to do so, either physi- 
cally or temperamentally, it is still more 
surprising that there are not a larger num- 
ber of smash-ups. 
It is absolutely erroneous to consider the 
automobile a dangerous thing of itself. In 





Jack Fleming te mg the 1910 Vanderbilt Cup Race. 


Rear Right Tube Throwin 
Proper Handling Prevente 


the general scheme of things every object 
which moves is subject to accident. The 
child on roller skates trips on cracks in the 
sidewalk and falls. The youngster playing 
football receives bangs that cause him to 
see stars; the pedestrian slips on icy pave- 
ments and breaks bones and the runaway 
horse usually manages to smash the wagon 
and injure the driver. There never was yet 
a form of sport or recreation invented that 
did not have some dangerous elemerit con- 
nected with it. 

Realizing that a_ self-propelled vehicle 
was liable to be misguided at times, manu- 
facturers, since the first cars were built. 
have endeavored with each successive 
model to build safer cars. Compare the 

rakes of today with those on some of the 

models of 1898 and note the difference in 
size and efficiency. Motors were so im- 
proved as to throttle down quicker, and de- 
signers learned to hang them deeper in the 
chassis so as to lower the center of gravity 
to make for safety in rounding turns. 
Steering mechanisms of the “non-reversi- 
ble” or “semi-reversible” type were per- 
fected, so that deep ruts in the road would 
not over-balance cars. 

Instead of motorphobes damning manu- 





By FRED J. WAGNER 


facturers for building automobiles 
have heard some peo] | “inventi 
the devil,” the manufacturers sho 
thanked for thei efforts to 
cars safe. 

As starter of most of the great 
bile races and pt ter of many I h 
opportunity to « e so f the 
cases of automobile accidents 
watched how skilled professional 
handled their cars when methins 
wrong and how they coolly fough 
hoodoo. In races, blowing out a tir 
most common form of accident. S 
the most unfortunate mishaps hav 

ue to burstin 
ind a numb 
uring car 
up lave ofr 
in the same wa} 
On the Indiat 
Motor Speedy 
have seen tire 
ut while Cal 
ing at a I100 
an hour clip 
may sound like 
overation, but 
reader happen 
be one of the 8 


1 


pectators wh 
the soo-mile rai 
that course—t 


that 


An Exploding 
Up Dust and Causing the Car to Skid. 
an Accident. 


est crowd 
paid admission to 


sporting event—they will know that 
is no exaggeration. The winning 
averaged better 74 miles an | 

the entire distance, and considering 
500 turns had to be made by tl 
at slower speed than when on the stra 
stretches, avering 100 miles per | 
the stretches was necessary. 


Harry Grant in that first 500-mile 
had a tire burst an 

skidded complete cir- 
cles three times be- 
fore getting his car 
righted and other pi- 
lots had hair-breadth 
escapes. These 
are used to this sort 
of thing, however, 
and usually are abl 
to take care of them 
selves. I once aske 
Louis Disbrov 
racing driver, 

he did when 

blew out. About tl 
time Louis had done 
some 
work at 





sensational 


ar 
Brighton 
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witness any sort 


Beach, handling his car with great clever- 


ness on two occasicns when a flat tire 
nearly sent him through the fence when 


going at a 7o-mile-an-hour clip. Disbrow’s 
explanation of how he handled a mount 
under such circumstances was as follows: 

lhe essential thing to know is whether 
it is the front or rear shoe that has gone 
flat. This is quite easy to ascertain at once 
in a speeding car, as when a rear shoe 
blows out the tendency is for the rear end 

» skid, and the noise sounds as if coming 
from the rear. If a right front blows out, 
the driver usually can see the dust blown 
if the steering wheel is on the right side, 
and the corresponding situation prevails in 
the case of left front tire and left hana 
steering. When a front shoe blows out the 
‘ar does not answer the steering whee! ; that 
is, it is very liable to take a course in the 
opposite direction from that in which the 
driver is endeavoring to guide it, owing 
partly to the jolt caused by the car’s being 
suddenly let down and partly because the 
wheel with the flat tire is smaller in diame- 
ter than its mate. 

“The first rule is that if a front shoe 
bursts, throw out the clutch immediatety. 
If a rear shoe causes the trouble do not 
throw out the clutch, but use the brake 
gradually with the clutch in, and do not 
shut off all the power at once. 

“If the front shoe flattens as the car is 
making a turn, it is not a good plan to fight 
the car more than is absolutely necessary to 
avoid striking obstacles. One is apt to 
throw the wheels around too far, so that 
when they do “grab,” the whole car will 
swing completely around. Then all control 
is again lost for the time being, and the 
car is likely to go a considerable distance 
without responding to the helm. Fate ai- 
ways seems to find something for it to 
strike in the meantime. 

“With a flat front shoe a driver should be 
ready to apply his brakes decisively, and 
steady the car as soon as it commences to 
obey. With a rear blowout the condition is 





shed Rock—the Cause of Many Blow-Outs 
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AVOID ACCIDENTS 
DON'T 
BACK 
OUT 





If you 
do, you 
are liable 
to have 
all kinds 
of acci- 
dents. 
DRIVE OUT and everything is in clear view. 
Headlights at night are better than tail light. 


Nichols Automobile Turn Table 


is easily installed in a new or old garage. Turns on 
center ball bearing. Requires no pit. No rails in or 
on the floor. A child can turn it. Saves expensive 
concrete driveway. Two narrow strips from garage 
to street sufficient. 

Write today for illustrated catalog. 


Geo. P. Nichols & Bro., 1093 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

















THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Are You Ashamed of Your 
| Auto Top? 


Would you “‘fire’ it if the price of a new 
cover did not look pretty big? 
Yes, there is something you can do about it. 


“F-S” “Evernew” Auto- 
Top Dressing 


will greatly improve the appearance and lengthen the life 
of the top. 

Easily applied—dries quickly—non-injurious—weather- 
proof. 

Eight standard colors, with special shades to order. 
Send for color card and prices. 


FELTON, SIBLEY & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers Colors, Paints, Varnishes. 
138 North Fourth Str et, Pailadelphia 
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Saves Half the Care of the Baby 


A comfortable bed, a safe and delightful play 
room, where Baby 1s comfortable and happy, 
day and night. Light. easily moved about the 
house, porch and lawn, you can take baby with 
you wherever you go. without lifting or carrying 
him. Saves the usual constant watching, as he 
can’t fall out or hurt himself, and it protects him 
from insects and animals. Means better health 
for the baby as he is saved from floor-draughts 
and too much handling. Collapses to fit com- 
pactly into canvas traveling bag. No tools re- 
quired to set up. Nothing to get out of repair. 

Frame of white enameled wood, covered with 
silver-finish screen, woven wire springs and 
sanitary mattress, mounted on_ rubber - tired 
wheels. If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us and we will supply you direct 


Get Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


It tells all about the Baby Cariole. If you are not inter- 
ested yourself, you undoubtedly have a friend or relative 
who will be glad to know about it. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
Makers of ‘*Toys That Teach”’ 
12 Pruyn Street Albany, N. Y. 





‘“‘Evernew’’ Auto-Top Sizing for ‘“‘Evernew"’ Auto-Body Enamel in 

first coat on mohair, cloth or canvas colors to correspond with ‘*‘Ever- 
4 tops that have never been painted. new" Auto-Top Dressing. 
pw 

















AVOID TYPHOID!) 


THE Subaeration System 
Solves the | 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL |: 


Problem for Country Homes 
Hotels, Camps, etc. 
today for free 48-page booklet which 


W rite for Booklet B | No. 4—“‘Leader" Hess tells all about it. 


| | NEW YORK SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. | | “"*ssiFs"gsis"°"" our ‘tome’ ond address om 0 post 


d is sufficient, 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK ] | belive of Osaka — 
EA HS || Deticyeottinstet Omaha Hess, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 


shactansin « Registers Extra 


fl UseOXIDE sf ZINCPaints _| 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at Fy - station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather, 

The entire outfit must satisfy you 
or you pay nothing. Isn’t this worth 
looking into? Could we offer such 
liberal terms if we didn’t know that 
the Hess Furnace excels in service, 
simplicity, efficiency, economy? 

We are makers—not dealers—and 
will save you all middlemen’s profits. 
No room for more details here. Write 













HESS <> FURNACE 









































THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


to justify its owner's pride, must be 
properly painted. 

The paint that is lasting in sub- 
stance and color is 


OXIDE OF ZING PAINT 


Is your home properly painted with 
the nght kind of paint? 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


The New Jerse ey ZincCo. 


NATIONAL CITY BAN UILDING 


55 Wall Street, New York 
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JM Transite salad 


Asbestos Shingles 


J-M Transite Asbestos Fireproof Shingles 
are moulded under powerful hydraulic pres- 
sure in one solid, compact, homogeneous 
mass. Therefore they cannot exfoliate, 
warp or curl as is possible with the lamin- 
ated kind which are made like paper on a 
paper-making machine. @ Therefore J-M 


Transite Asbestos Shingles have no weak spots like shingles made iyers pre 
together. They are more closely knit, have double the life, are more ornament 
and render more efficient service than the kind built up layer-on-layer. J-M A 
tos Shingles are furnished in all sizes and in three colors: natural grey, Indian 


and slate. 


THE HOU SE 


Write our nearest Branch for Booklet 


H. W. SOREN PRA VILLE, CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS 
anv MacGNesia Propucts 


ASBESTOS “wsudewns 


Baltimore Chicago Detroi New Orleans 
ton Cleveland ~~ a New York I 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha San F 
For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE (¢ LIMI 


Montreal, Que. 


Winnipeg, Man 


BEAU 






PACKINGS, 
Etc. 
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Residence of Robert J. Collier, ao 3 
J. Russell Pope, Architect, New Yor 


Dipping gives absolute prote 


shingles, as well as to the outer 


Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


shingles with preservative, 


ground colors cannot f: de. 
Write for stained miniature shingl et 
DEXTER BROS. CO., 112 Sheed. Stre reet, Bostor 
Branches: 1133 B’way, N. Nes ais Race St., Phila. 
Also Makers of Petrifax ¢ g 


Donald, Grand Rapids ; 


r Shingles Before Laying 
through between 


yplied by brushing 


than paint. They protect the 


retain the eral ext 
the wood. I ing 


TS: I1.M.Hooker Co., Chicag 
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, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash 


; Sherman Kimball, San Francis I 
schlager & Co., Honolulu; AND DEALERS 
























is the next delightful and ( Cir CK ro) 





mn your summer program 


BOOK 


ll of original 


designs by prominent architects for CYPRESS TRELLISES, ARB(¢ sl ARTISTIC 


**HOODS’’ for doorsand windows, etc. ,—all 


spot or cranny that needs beautifyi ing. Also points on what grows best, etc. 
—(of course). Send today. "AS 


you’ll use CYPRESS, ‘‘The Wood Eternal”’ 


different and all good 











Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS D: DEPART MENT” help YOU, Our entire resources are fre« 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA..__ 








GET OYPRESS OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER. IF HE HASN'T IT, 


. Some thing rorany 


Also why 
< for VOL. 28. 


at your service, 


LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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decidedly more dangerous, as it is seldom 
that any two cars act the same in such a 
vase. This is probably due to differential ac- 
tion, and it requires careful manipulation to 
keep the car in check. 

‘The first thing to do in a rear wheel dif- 
ficulty is to ease up the power, not taking 
it off entirely. The clutch is to be left in 
he way. Coolness plays a great part 

ere, as the impulse of the driver is to shut 
off the throttle completely. Watch the car 
very carefully as it slows down, meeting 
each tendency to skid as promptly as possi- 
ble with a slight acceleration of the motor ; 
ilso handling the brakes gently and cutting 
lown the speed without causing sudden 
jerk. Never feel safe until the car is at a 
very low speed, bearing in mind the fact 

iat you can run at a higher speed with a 
blown front shoe than with a rear shce. 





A Rear Tire Has Blown Out When Going at 
6o Miles an Hour on the Brighton Race 
Track. By Skillful Handling the Driver 
is Bringing the Car to a Stop Without 
Accident. Great Coolness Is Shown Here 


n touring cars going at fair speed the 
nditions are practically the same as on 
racing cars, and drivers should govern 
themselves just as they would were they 
lling a speed machine. I would strong- 
advise motorists never to run on a shoe 
that is torn so that it shows signs of blow- 
when avoidable. Not only does 
such a shoe spoil a good inner tube, but it 
may prove dangerous to life.’ 

\s a matter of fact much of the sup- 
posed danger with bursting tires is imagin- 
ary—save in cases where excessive speed is 

being maintained. Frequently the writer 
has blown out casings and yet never upset. 
\ cool head and quick judgment counts for 
a great deal in such cases. 

\sk any racing driver what sort of an ac- 

cident he fears most and he will tell you he 

ld sooner have anything happen than a 
broken steering knuckle or snapped front 
axle. Even a crushed front wheel is not as 
bad. With the steering gear out of com- 
mission, it is impossible to guide the car or 
assist it to stay right side up. When front 
wheels “dish” on an ordinary road or track 
a smash-up is usually imminent, for the 
car will not continue in a straight line. 

\t the Guttenberg oval, Ralph De Palma, 
the track champion, had a most miraculous 
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Occupies only a small space 
when in use—but accommodates 
a large wash. Folds up like an 
umbrella. 


Hill’s Clothes Dryer 


Made in two light parts—reel and post. Special in- 
terlocking device—reel cannot blow off—clothes 
cannot drag. Best materials, best workmanship, all 
metal parts malleable iron galvanized, 
no rust, no wear. Gives you a good 
lawn, no_ unsightly posts, lines, 
clothes poles or trampled grass. 

Saves time and strength. 

Will last a life-time. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
If they cannot supply you we will. 
Send for illustrated Folder No. 8 
and your dealer’s name. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


308 PARK AVE. 
WORCESTER .MASS. 


























5” The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 
“a , Keep garbage and waste out 

of sight, under ground or below floor in 
SS 


Pre STEPHENSON Underground 


TRace meant 









Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


Sanitary, odorless, fly-proof, a clean back yard, 
a fireproof disposal of refuse in 
cellar, factory or garage. 

Underground Earth Closet with pose 
able steel house tor contractors, farm 
or camp. 

Nine years on the market. It pays 
to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. a 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


















THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 














Like a yard with shade 
trees and shrubbery, cool, 
seclusive and inviting, is 
the porch screened from 
the blazing sun with 


Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


You can easily fit your porch 
with Burlington Venetian Blinds, 
and you can readily adjust the 
blinds at an angle that will allow 
free circulation and yet keep out 
the hot sun. 


Write for FREE, 
Illustrated Booklet 


This booklet will show you that 
your porch can be that which 
it ought to be—your summer 
living room. 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 





The supertor quality of Bausch & Lomb 
denses, microscopes, field glasses, projection 
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Speed of Foot 
Demands 
Speed of Lens 


And the greater the speed of any object, 
the greater is your need for a speedy 
camera lens. You will 
the fastest thing in motion with a 


Rausch |omb feiss 


easily capture 


‘JESSAR [ENS 


The wonderful speed is due to its great light-gathering 


apparatus, engineering and other scientific power. This lens gives a perfect! y flat field and uniform. 

instruments 1s t’e product of nearly years ~—ly sharp definition. Precise optical corrections make the 

oS Tessar the best all-round lens for action subjects, land- 
scapes, indoor portraits, etc. 


Our new Catalog 86H, just off the press, 
gives prices and complete information, 


Write for a free copy today, 


meantime see your dealer. 


and in the 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


REW YORK “~ WAGHINGTON 


CHICAGO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. vaauxrout 


























BASKETS 


Lovers of original 
and artistic creations 
in Willow Basketry 
will be delighted with 
the beautiful designs 
shown in our new 
catalog. 

These designs 
include lamps, 
vases, jardinieres, 
scrap baskets. 
trays, sandwich, 
hanging and 
flower baskets. 


Each and every 
basket strictly 
hand wrought by 
expert craftsmen 

in a tasteful and 

artistic manner. 


Write to-day 
for catalog. 
BURLINGTON 
WILLOW WARE 

SHOPS 


224 MAIN ST. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Wilson’s Porch and 
Piazza Blinds 

















WILSON S OUTSIDE VENETIANS 
BLIND AND AWNING COMBINED 


For town and country houses. Very durable and artistic. 
Easily operated from inside. 


SPECIAL OUTSIDE VENETIANS 


for porches and piazzas, 


Admit air; exclude sun rays. 


exclude the sun; admit the 
breeze. Virtually make an 
outdoor room. Orders 
should be placed NOW for 
Summer delivery. 

Write for Venetian Cat- 
alogue No. 2. 

Also inside Venetians. 
Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Fireproof Steel Cur- 
tains, Wood Block Floors. 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co, 


3-5-7 W. 29th St., New York 
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Nothing in the appointments of _ | 
a building can give it so much ie 


windows, half round bol 


distinction as correctly chosen — | all 
hardware. To be corect it © 
must be in accord with the 
architectural motive and the ~ 


heme of interior decoration to 
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SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON 
HOME REFRIGERATION, It tells you how tokeep 
your focd sweet and wholesome--how to cut down 
ice bilis--what to seek and what to avoid in buying 
any refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one, 

It also describes the wonderful advantages of the ‘‘MONROE.’’ The one refrigerator 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean by simply w § 
out with a damp cloth. The one Me WEDE that will pay for itself in a saving on ix 
bills, food waste and A men The ‘‘MONROE”’ is sold at factory Prices on 30 days’ trial. 
We pay the freight and guarantee ‘‘full satisfaction or money back.’’ LIBERAL CREDIT 
TERMS IF DESIRED. MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 31, Lockland, Obie 











The Cremorne Bolt 


- Casement or Fren 


lengths with guid 


oval knob or lever hans li 


art bronze, finished 


to correspond with other 
metal work. 










Secgint Book 
of. Designs 





showing a large number 
ef the most artistic pat- 
ferns will be sent free on 


Colonial Book 


Ating patterns Of that 
will be ifteluded 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment ‘a 
It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, corners and Gh*"Monroe 

other natural hiding places fordirt, odors, decayingfood The Lifetime Refrigerator 

and dangerous microbes found in other refrigerators, 


Sold Direct 
30 days’ trial—credit terms 
extended 
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escape some months ago when a steering- 
knuckle on his “Cyclone” snapped while he 
was making better than 70 miles an hour. 
The car bucked, slewed around and finally 
plunged into tall grass in the infield. Many 
lrivers would have jumped and been badly 
injured, but De Palma stuck to the wheel 
until the car came to a stop. He did not 
dare jam on-his brakes too harshly or too 


suddenly for fear the car would capsize. 
This is a point for amateurs to bear in 
mind. Go a little easy with the brakes until 


you see where you are going. 

Last fall on the Hudson County Boule- 
vard the writer was with a party of six, 
when rolling down a hill the rear axle 
twisted off, breaking about two inches in- 
side the housing. The driver, an amateur 
y the way, is a pupil of De Palma, 
remembered that driver’s advice in such 
cases and instead of clamping on the brakes 
when the wheel rolled off, he merely shut 

ff the motor and let the brake lever alone. 

The clutch was not thrown out, which of 
course, permitted the motor to act as a 
brake. The car on three wheels cut an arc 
from the right side of the wide boulevard 
to the left, then came to a stop with the 
brake applied very lightly and no one was 
hurt. Had the driver applied the brakes 
with a jerk as first thought might have 
prompted, the car doubtless would have 
toppled over on its side. 


| SHE 
- NONSENSE 


Though motor-cars change yearly 
In engine or in frame, 
The water-wagon model 
Remains about the same. 
—New Vork Sun. 
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Our neighbors? Well, they're hard to beat. 
[ hate to make complaint, 
But half the people in our St. 
Would aggravate a St. 
—Puck's Quarterly. 


BY EXERCISE.. 
a eg your wife made her wiil? 
she’s merely developed 





it—Boston 
NSC cript. 


“Did that young man kiss you last night?” 

“Mother, do you suppose that he came all the 
vay up here just to hear me sing ?”—Tit-Bits. 

Ilife—The doctor — s advised me to go South 
for a month’s rest. The question now is, where 
go. Husband—Go to another doctor.—Flic- 
yende Blaetter. 


MORE DIGNIFIED NOW. 

“When I was a tiny boy with ringlets,” said the 
man with little hair, “they used to call me 
Archie.” 

“I suppose now they call you Archibald.”— 
Christian Register. 


What is your idea of patriotism ?” “Patriot- 
ag replied Senator Sorghum, “is what inspires 
a man to point out many needs for reform in his 
untry, but causes him to resent an indorsement 
f his views by a foreigner.”—IVashington Star. 
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Cool Water 
Fresh and Sparkling 


—this is the xind of water that comes 
tumbling from the faucets if your 
home is equipped with the PAUL 
Non-Storage System of Water Supply. 


This system has no storage tank for 
water—no water pump to pack—no 
floats to stick—no moving parts below 
water. You just turn the faucet and 
compressed air forces the water from 
the well, spring, etc., at Nature’s 
own temperature. A complete 


PAUL 


Non-Storage System 
of Water Supply 


(Water Direct from the Well) 


consists of a PAUL air compressor 
and receiver (placed at any convenient 
place) anda PAUL pneumaticcylinder 
and valve at the well. The system is 
arranged for either electric motor or 
gasoline engine drive. 


Like all PAUL pumping equipments 
this Non-Storage System is guaran- 
teed absolutely reliable by the PAUL 
trade mark. Requires practically no 
attention. 


The PAUL Non-Storage’Sys- 
tem is fully explained in 
Booklet No. 2025. Send for it. s A 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 105 West 40th Street 
Only company in the United States manufacturing all 
the a —— for three distinct systems: Paul Suction 
Pressure 8 stems, Paul Deep Well Pressure Systems and 
Paul Non- torage System (water direct from the well). 











You can have pure paint— 


that will never crack or peel, nor re- 
quire burning off or scraping. See that 
“Carter strictly pure White Lead and 
pure linseed oil’’ is written into your 
painting contract. Your painter will 
mix it to your order, in pure white or 
colors, exactly to suit the surface to be 
painted. 


Ask your painter to show you “The Paint 
Beautiful” portfolio of exterior color schemes. 
It will be a great help to you in choosing har- 
monious and durable colors, 

Every property owner should have a copy 
of “Pure Paint,” a valuable text book on 
house painting with six color plates of mod- 
ern houses painted in good taste. Sent free 
on request. 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12061 South Peoria Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


White Lead | 
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JOHN DAVEY 
Father er of Tree S gery 


Many of your trees may ap-\ 

pear sound and yet have some hid- 
den disease that will eventually kill 
them causing your property to depreciate i in 
value. This tree, “The Old Sycamore” at 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., was not thought 
to be in serious condition. The Davey Ex- 
perts found several cavities and gave the 
tree a new lease of life. Before it is too late 
to save your trees, have them examined. 


The Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


this work, when requested, without cost, and the charge 
for treating trees in many cases is no more than the cost 
of carting dead trees away. All Davey Tree Experts are 
Graduates of the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. They 
are employed by the Davey Tree Expert Company. WE 
NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. Before you let any man 
touch your trees, demand to see his credentials proving him 
qualified. All Davey Tree Experts carry such testimon- 
ials. If you own trees write for our interesting book and 
arrange for an examination. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
220 ELM STREET, KENT, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Toronto 
Canadian Address: 707 New Birks Building, Montreal, Canada 


Representatives Available Everywhere 





‘THE OLD SYCAMORE” 


WELLS COLLEGE-AURORA NY. 





| For Liquor and Drug Users 
Ce A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 

| million in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- 

tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes 

@ - only. Write for particulars 

| ~~ To the Following Keeley Institutes: 

- - jezineten, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


Hot Springs. Ark. Jacksonville, FiA. Buffalo, N. Y. Columbia, S. C. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
p+ Mig Ry * Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
4 St. Louis Mo., ae Locust St, London, England 
Marion, Ind. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. 


5 ine Angeles, oo Atlanta, Ga. 
an Francisco, Cal. 

West Haven, Conn. Dwight, Ill. 
C.ab Orchard, Ky. 
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Hamilton, Canada 





